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THE WAY BACK: 


A NEW WORK ON KARL BARTH 
By THE REVD EDWARD QUINN 


or fruitful discussion between representatives of 
diverse viewpoints two conditions are necessary: first, 
utter charity; second, the use of language which not 
ly is understood by both partners to the discussion but 
so adequately represents their thought. These conditions, 
iways difficult to fulfil, present more than usually serious 
roblems in the discussion of diverse views of religion. 
ere language becomes a part of us; it acquires a certain 
nsecration from the holy things it represents; our love 
es out to, that community to which we are convinced 
od has called us, and the strain of embracing in it also 
ose who cannot but be hostile to our traditions and 
tachments is often too heavy. On the whole, in these 
ays, we observe a certain charity in maintaining the 
atholic standpoint against its critics. But we are much 
o easily content with an amiable tolerance and almost 
holly forgetful of the antique sound of our familiar 
erms—indeed, this latinized English becomes a dead 
anguage also for us, who use it to clothe concepts 
leprived of their ancient vitality. 
Father Crompton produced a formula. He laid it 
down like a bank-note. ‘We recognize the baptism of 
desire.’ It lay there between us waiting to be picked up. 
Sraham Greene has observed well, but there are also 
1umerous Father Cromptons among our Catholic laity. 
t is not, however, The End of the Affair that is to be 
.0ticed in the present article, but one of the most recent 
nd splendid attempts to enter upon a discussion with 
yur separated brethren in full awareness of the demands 
of charity, of the wider implications of familiar terms and 
he adaptability of language as an instrument of discussion. 
Hans Urs von Balthasar describes his exhaustive study 
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and interpretation of the theology of Karl Barth! as; 
contribution to confessional discussion among theologian 
(p. 9). The work is exhaustive in comparison with wk 
has hitherto appeared in Catholic circles,” but a cert 
limitation is imposed by this aim. The most fruitful d: 
cussion will not be concerned with the points at whi! 
there is the greatest disagreement and which (more ir 
portantly) are defined by Barth in the light of his teachii 
on more fundamental questions: Creation, Incarnatio 
Redemption. ‘In this group Barth is creative, original, an 
completely happy . . . In the second group of topics he: 
less interested: paler in his doctrine of the Church, u: 
original in his sacramental doctrine’ (p. 52). With anoth 
theologian this approach might be far less hopeful: 
should agree on points seldom disputed only to leay 
vital differences untouched. But Barth’s ecclesiology ar 
to a large extent his objections to the Catholic conceptic 
of the Church are based on his insistence on the uniqt 
and supreme event of the Word becoming flesh. If it ca 
be shown that Barth has modified his earlier thought, s 
that ‘the true and proper event (das eigentliche Ereignis) 
now becoming man and no longer simply the downwar 
plunging of the worldless Word of God from heaver 
(p. 394), then ‘ecclesiology becomes a function ¢ 
Christology’ and, like the latter, may include elements 
the created world—nature, state, continuity. He may b 
less anxious about the danger of ‘worldliness’ creepin 
into the Church, while we may have an opportunity t 
show how Catholic theology is also Christ-centred (ibid. ) 
Balthasar’s approach is wholly positive. In the fir: 
half of his book he allows Barth to speak for himself, onl 
insisting that we note carefully the development from th 
earlier to the later works and that we recognize th 


* Karl Barth: Darstellung und Deutung seiner Theologie. Pp. 420 (Verlag Jakc 
Hegner, KélIn) pM 28. 

* Pére Hamer’s book, reviewed Mgr Davis in the Spring 1950 issue of th 
REVIEW, is perhaps the most important of these ; but it is written to demonstra’ 
a thesis—that of Barth’s ‘theological occasionalism’—while the German wor 
is mainly an attempt to understand and explain. 
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bility and sincerity of his motives; in the second half 
> presents the Catholic viewpoint, bringing out particu- 
ly the changes of emphasis which may have misled 
rth and others about the main trend of the Church’s 
aching. But first of all he reminds us of the supreme 
portance of unity—not as a mark of the Church which 
e can complacently regard as our own, while others 
ust make the effort to discover it, but as a reality which 
e must daily maintain and extend in charity—and of the 
ay in which our affections must be engaged: less in 
ssionate defence against hostile critics than in seeking 
ye reasons why men more wholehearted than ourselves 
the pursuit of truth could yet reach conclusions so 
ifferent. 

‘Agape is the nature, not only the name of the Church: 
rity in love . . . Do we Catholics still ask with ‘deadly 
riousness about the unity of the Church, as if our own 
lvation depended on it ? Have we done everything 
ossible to establish it anew?’ (p. 15). _We cannot but 


é Barth’s own zeal: ‘Rarely in Christendom has the love 


is also in more senses than one ‘the heart of Barthian 
theology’ (p. 187). If Barth as recently as 1948 could see 
in the Catholic claim no more than a determination to 
convert others to a kingdom and a work of men, we must 
till continue the discussion ‘for the sake of the reality, 
when from a personal standpoint it seems no longer 
desirable’ (p. 20, n. 2). 

Our response must do justice to the whole reality. 
Balthasar quotes Congar on the unfortunate narrowing 
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down of the denotation of terms through the one-sid 
challenge of heresy, as speaking of, for instance, ‘' 
massive crystallization of the sacramental reality arovu 
the seven sacraments, so that the sacramentality of 
whole Church, of the whole Christian life, is forgottt 
with serious injury to the understanding of symbolism < 
liturgy’ (p. 25). And even if, at the moment, they 
not seem inclined to listen, we must speak a langua 
understood by the other parties to the discussion. Maréc: 
has shown that Kantianism and Scholasticism are 1 
lacking in points of contact and that in some respe: 
they may be regarded as complementary: ‘we could w, 
that this art (of interpretation in philosophy) were mc 
common among theologians’ (p. 202). This work prov 
that there is one theologian at least who may be compar 
with Maréchal. 

He does not judge Barth’s thought by its adaptibili 
to the Catholic scheme, but in its own setting and in t! 
light of its origins. To Schleiermacher Barth owes | 
‘conceptual equipment’ and_ his appreciation of tl 
grandeur and the unity of the science of theology (p. 2% 
The language and thought-forms are the same, even whe 
the reaction is most violent. Against Schleiermacher |} 
insists on the triune God, ‘behind whom no nature, r 
idea stands, and from whom no operations proceed, 
other than again this Thou, the divine Thou, by who 
the human I is addressed as by his Lord’,! and who thi 
cannot be reduced to anything in human consciousnes 
From man’s side, too, Schleiermacher’s conception « 
revelation is impossible: ‘the real man is man knowir 
and willing’, not mere feeling, and he is present to Goc 
knowing and active, in his full] reality.2 Most important | 
the sheer concreteness of the Divine Act, excluding suc 
abstractions as utter power on the one hand and utte 
dependence on the other: ‘God always utters a concreti 


simum . . . What God utters is never and nowhere know 
1 Prolegomena zur christlichen Dogmatik, PP: 170-71. 
’Ibid., p. 323. 
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d true abstracted from God himself. It is known and true 
rough and in the fact that he himself says it, that he is 
esent in person in and with what is said by him’.? 
One of Barth’s most severe criticisms of Schleiermacher 
that the latter ceases to be a Christian theologian—or 
en a theologian at all—by making Christ merely an 
stance, even if the supreme instance, of religion. His 
wn theology is Christocentric. Nevertheless in its early 
ges it is so pre-occupied with the distance between God 
d man, the supreme actuality of the one and the utter 
capacity of the other, that there appears logically to be 
o possibility of reconciliation through Christ: “As Christ, 
esus is the plane which lies beyond our comprehension. 
he plane which is known to us he intersects vertically, 
om above. Within history, Jesus as the Christ can be 
derstood only as Problem or Myth. As the Christ, he 
rings the world of the Father. But we who stand in this 
oncrete world know nothing, and are incapable of know- 
1g anything, of that other world’.2 This way of thinking 
sust lead to the exclusion of all possibility of the Incarna- 
ion: Barth’s ‘Christian radicalism is super-Christian and 
herefore un-Christian’ (p. 79). But it is a question of 
method rather than of content. 
_ Barth was trying to express what he had declared to be 
nexpressible. There is a unique utterance and it is God’s, 
t is indeed God himself, and to abstract from it is to 
ullify it. How is the pure event, the pure actuality, which 
s revelation, to be described? Catholic theology, it seems 
to Barth, resorts too easily to the analogia entis. As he 
conceives it, this is the arch-enemy: God is not only not 
to be subsumed under a generic notion of being, he is 
simply beyond all comparison with anything that is. It is 
in the deed that God is known, and then only to faith. 
‘His earliest aim, to establish a theology, not of being, but 
of the event, has never been abandoned by Barth’ (p. 7°). 
1 Kirchliche Dogmatik I, 1, p. 


141. 
2 The Epistle to the Romans, English translation by Edwyn C. Hoskyns, pp. 29-39- 
% Cf. Dogmatics in Outline, English translation by G. T. Thomson, pp. 35-41- 
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Such a theology must point to the Word of God; it canm 
give this Word systematic expression. Its method will 
dialectical: ‘dogmatic thinking is by way of discussic 
questioning and answering, answering and questioning, an 
only in this movement acquiring knowledge. We mig, 
also say, in the form of thesis and antithesis and only th: 
expressing the synthesis; or we could say, it is—dialectic 
thinking’!. But the exclusive use of this method, nevi 
defining, never asserting any continuity of existence, final 
‘dissolves the subjects between which the theologic: 
event takes place’ (p. 93). Some other element had : 
be introduced to indicate what The Epistle to the Roma: 
had really been intended to express, 

That element is the analogia fidei: in being there is n 
similarity; in the deed, in man’s decision in faith ther 
is a similarity—which, as in the thomist analogia enti 
goes with a still greater dissimilarity—corresponding t 
the decision which is the grace of God.2 This instrumer 
is only gradually introduced and assumes a greater im 
portance in the later development of Barth’s theology. 

In the first section of the first volume of the Kirchlick 
Dogmatik, Barth insists that this similarity, any capacity h 
may have for the Word of God, comes to man in the ac 
of revelation itself : ‘The possibility of knowledge cor 
responding to the real Word of God has reached him it 
exactly the same way, presents in relation precisely to hi 
whole power and capacity just as inconceivable a novum 
is to be understood equally as pure fact alone, as the rea 
Word of God itself’3; ‘the judgement of God creates a 
such not merely a new light and thence a new situation 
but with the new situation a new man who previously 
did not exist at all, although he now exists and is identica 
with him who has heard the Word’.4 In later volume 
and in other works he is more positive about the part 
of man in this meeting and indeed of some sort of natural 


? Prolegomena, p. 454. * Kirchliche Dogmatik I, 1, p. 262. 
5 Ibid., p. 202. * Ibid., p. ce ee 
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eparation for the act of grace: ‘God rules the world 
a whole and each individual according to his will and 
od-pleasure without destroying the contingency of the 
eature, without dissolving even partially the freedom 
‘the human will’!; his special manner ‘of being touched 
God must, in the last resort, distinguish man from 
ast, endow him with creative meaning, give to him a 
ind’.? Balthasar sums up: ‘Faith (for Barth) is super- 
tural and positive, but none the less adapted to nature 
that it lays claim to natural powers, intellect and will. 
is not derived from this nature, but it is in accordance 
ith it and perfects in it the light of the Creator’s 
fention’ (p. 152). 
Since God in revealing must have an object, the act of 
velation itself presents man as lovable, ‘brings power- 
lly to light the closed up and forgotten truth of creation’ .8 
imilarly it is Jesus Christ who reveals the true nature of 
an, not the abstract nature of man, but man as he really 
and as he stands in relation to God: “We do not exagger- 
te when we say: originally and properly Jesus Christ 
lone is man—man who is flesh—and then in a derivatory 


ecessary corrective to the ‘vertical insertion’ of The 
pistle to the Romans. But we must be careful not to regard 
he definition of man as derived from the Incarnation by 
ny process of logical analysis. It is man in the concrete 
whom we begin to know in the concrete act, the com- 
plete event of God becoming man at a time which thus 
secame the fullness of time.® It is by reason of the same 
.ct that he is leader and type of the predestined, even the 
round of being and obligation. He is the concrete com- 
sandment of God, a commandment the content of which 
-annot be misunderstood by those who stand before God 
1 Credo, p. 34- 2 Kirchliche Dogmatik je Ag Do MEpic 
3 Die Theologie und die Kirche, p. 375- 4 Kirchliche Dogmatik I], 1, p- 49- 

5 Ibid., p. 180. 
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in the light of grace: this is a Situationsethik, but t 
situation is the divine event, not the conditions in whi: 
a man merely happens to be. ; 

Is all this very remote from Catholic thought ? The 
are errors, but there is also a passionate insistence on th 
single concrete order of things suffused with supernatum 
grace and weighed down by sin, a world destined f 
conquest by Christ, which is the whole subject of Cathoh 
theology. That is not to say that the subject has alwai 
been so handled that the grandeur of the act by which Ge 
justifies and saves us has been manifest. But it was cle: 
in the traditional theology,! and there are signs of | 
renewed appreciation among contemporary Cathol 
theologians of the importance of the themes which Bart 
stresses. 

Scotus and Aquinas certainly hold different views c 
the motive of the Incarnation, but both approach tk 
subject as seeking truth not in human speculation but i 
the Word of God: the one urging the pre-eminence 
Christ over the world, irrespective of man’s deeds, th 
other insisting on the submission of the human mind t 
divine revelation for a knowledge of whatever is wholl 
dependent on the free choice of God. If St Thomas seer 
to lack something of the modern sense of history, bi 
Summa is still largely dependent for its content and eve 
for its structure on facts recorded in Sacred Scripture: t 
bring in the fact of the Incarnation and the historice 
Christ he departs from the tidy scheme (neo-Platonic an 
not Aristotelian) of exitus et reditus which governs the firs 
and second parts.? A more faithful development of thom 
ism, with philosophy integrated into a genuinely biblica 


1 Which Balthasar has called elsewhere a ‘kneeling theology’: see TH 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring, 1949, p. 235. ; 

* Cf. M.-D. Chenu, o.P., Introduction a I’ Etude de Saint Thomas, Paris, 195¢ 
PP: 254-76, especially: ‘Quelles pertes de lumiére et de réalités a subi | 
théologie thomiste moderne quand elle n’a su conserver cette lon ue con 
sidération religieuse du cosmos et des créatures terrestres au service de "homme 
la perspective historico-prophétique de 1’ Ancien Testament, le récit évangéliqu 
lui-méme abandonné aux exégétes et aux spirituels’ (p. 271). 
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ology, might have emerged as that which Baith is now 
ying to establish and which would have attained perhaps 
e deeper aims of Ockhamism: ‘a theological scientia de 
ngularibus or, as Barth says, of the Concretissimum, which 
es properly beyond the opposition between the bare 
istorical ‘‘fact’’ and the pure supra-historical ‘*doctrine’’, 
re, where once and for all is found the fullness of both 
e event and the doctrine, in the person and deed of 
esus Christ’ (p. 278). 
Instead of this, Ockham, even in the light of the most 
yourable interpretation, seems to have been responsible 
x the first clear break between reason and faith,’ pre- 
aring the way for Luther’s excessive supernaturalism and 
or an insistence in some Catholic circles on the abstract 
ossibilities of human nature without due regard for the 
acts of sin and salvation. It may have been necessary to 
stablish a strictly philosophical science of natural theology, 
articularly after Michael du Bay had tried to assert in the 
ame of a pseudo-Augustinianism the need and the claim 
f the ‘natural’ man to grace.” But there was no need to 
ssimilate it to mathematics or the natural sciences and 
hus provide an occasion for the very just criticism with 
hich Barth somewhat disconcertingly opens his Gifford 
lectures.? 
Natural theology as presented by Catholic philosophers 
Bay is perhaps not usually open to this kind of criticism, 
ut far too often it gives the impression of a world in 
hich everything is sweetly rational, as if the capacity of 
human reason not only extended to the attainment of 


1 After surveying the very varied interpretations of recent studies of Ockham, 
Robert Guelluy concludes: ‘l’opinion courante qui met Ockham 4 I’origine de 
la séparation de la raison et de la foi semble donc corroborée par les conclusions 
de ces diverses études, conduites pourtant selon des voies différentes’ (Philosophie 
et Théologie chez Guillaume d’Ockham, Paris, 1947, p- 18). 

2 “Repoussant la définition scolastique de la natura, i] n’en retrouve pas pour 
autant I‘ancienne conception. Il ne concoit pas cette nature comme tout entiére 
baignée et portée par [action charitable du Dieu créateur’ (Henri de Lubac, 
Surnaturel, Paris, 1946, p. 23 n.2). Balthasar sees in the condemnation of Baius 
the beginning of ‘natural theology’ in the modern sense (p. 281). 

3 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, London, 1938, pp. ate 
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profound truths concerning God but had no need to ‘ 
further. Here Barth undoubtedly provides a correctii 
and points the way to an older and more genuinely Cathob 
outlook on the problem. 

Treating of the ontological argument, Barth reminds 
that Anselm’s starting point is fides quaerens intellectur: 
‘From the name of God (which the fool pronounces) hi 
existence certainly cannot be deduced, but the in 
possibility of his non-existence may be seen in him wh 
grants the possibility of knowing in reflexion the ‘‘believed: 
existence of God’.! Important also is: ‘The affirming an 
denying of God’s existence do not take place at the sam 
level’.2 Now if our proofs for the existence of God an 
not to be mere philosophical exercises, they are sure! 
intended to point the way to faith: they are very proper} 
included among the praeambula fidei. To deny the existenc 
of God is unreasonable and culpable; to admit it is alread 
to be committed to something beyond reason. That - 
why Paul condemns the Gentiles, for refusing to submi 
themselves by faith to him whose existence was clear eve 
to fallen men. Balthasar lists a whole array of patristi 
comments on Romans i, all speaking of a sin of unbelie 
or at any rate a refusal to enter on the way of faith (pp 
327-9). 

The establishment of the divine attributes might als 
be linked more closely with faith, not indeed by ai 
arbitrary choice of Scriptural texts, but by bringing int 
the service of faith the very instrument which is s 
thoroughly. and often so badly—used in natural theolo 
the analogia entis. Balthasar quotes Séhngen, an outstandin, 
contemporary German Catholic theologian, as saying tha 
the analogy of being may be regarded as ‘the being oO 
nature given utterance by man as referring to God 
(Pp. 324). Perhaps St Thomas’s way of concluding almos 
every chapter on God’s attributes in the Contra Gentile 


1 Fides quaerens intellectum. Ansééms Beweis der Existenz Gottes, Munich 


p. 149. 
2 Ibid., p. 188. 
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ith a reference to Scripture is an example of the same 
ward trend of thought, reason stimulated by faith and 
irected towards faith. In this actual order of grace and sin, 
here nothing human is not directed to one or the other, 
ay we not make our own and understand in the same 
ay Barth’s description of grace as ‘the mystery, simply 
e meaning of nature as concealed from us’?! The same 
ought (together with an ample array of excerpts from 
e work of leading theologians) is behind Balthasar’s 
efinition of man as ‘that being which God created in 
rder to meet him in the act of revelation’ (p. 350). 
Here new light is shed on the meaning of Christian 
hilosophy. A reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement® 
as lately urged that this term should be dropped alto- 
ether: ‘Christianity is essentially a matter of revelation, 
nd philosophy, unless one means no more than a general 
ision of life, is a structure of fact and principle—in other 
ords, of knowledge and experience, stated, sifted, 
riticized, defended, opposed, on grounds of fact) or 
eason or principle alone . . . There is no such thing as 
hristian Mathematics, and there ought to be neither 
hristian History nor Christian Metaphysic.’ But if 
evelation has taken place, God must have provided signs 
and traces of it which beckon onwards the philosopher 
ly submissive to the demands of reality, whether he 
e Christian or not. And as he proceeds further, before 
entering into what is strictly the sphere of theology, may 
he not be guided by what Guardini has declared a ‘third’ 
discipline, called Christian philosophy as standing midway 
between pure philosophy and pure theology (p. 411)? 
It is only within the sphere of theology that we reach 
the mystery of Christ, and it may occasionally appear from 
the arrangement of the treatises in some Catholic theo- 
logical works as if this mystery were but one in a series 
and not central. It is for the most part only an appearance. 


1 Kirchliche Dogmatik II, 1, Pp. 572- ; 
2 On the work of Edith Stein, 18th April 1952. 
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The most systematic theology is centred on God 
principle and end of all things, but the fact that gras 
comes to us from Christ our Lord as from its source am 
that he is the immediate end of regenerated humanity ) 
always made clear in its due place.! At the present tim: 
however, the system itself is becoming more frequentt 
dominated by the consideration of this supreme mystery 
That, in the present concrete order of things, man is create 
to be for Christ and to look to him as to the source of a 
obligation, is also fully recognized in Catholic theology; 
There remain important differences between th’ 
theology and that of Barth. Balthasar has at least show 
that there may be an analogy. Even if there is no comma 
ground—as if theology were a genus of which Protestar 
and Catholic might be considered species—and if—as i 
both analogia fidei and analogia entis—the dissimilarit 
should be in fact greater than the resemblance, there i 
still a meeting place in the act of Christ’s love assurin 
us of all that we are and all that in our diverse ways W' 


hope to be. 


1 ‘Le Christ-Dieu est la fin immédiate de |’humanité régénérée. Via, verita 
vita . . . Par l’intermédiaire de la foi, le Christ est devenu téte de la volunt 
et de la vie humaine, car 14 ot est ma fin est mon amour; et par mon amou 
comme par une aimantation intérieure, je suis attiré, poussé, dirigé partov 
ou je vais, amor meus pondus meum, eo feror quocumque feror.—Vous saissisez dar 
cet exemple, tout ce que la théologie ajoute, a ses syllogismes rationnels et 
ses emprunts philosophiques, de vérité impressionnante, de réalisme humai 
et cependant toujours divin, et comme elle concourt par la a l’intensité mém 
de la contemplation surnaturelle’ (A. Gardeil, Le Donné Révélé et la Théologie 
Juvisy, 1932, pp. 353-4). 

* ‘Aussi nous semble-t-il que les grands génies théologiques de l’aveni 
reprendront |’oeuvre du Docteur angélique et, sans lui faire aucune violence 
l’organiseront plus fortement autour du mystere du Christ qui est a la fois ]. 
Voie, la Vérité et la Vie’ (Henri Rondet in Recherches de Science Religieuse, Jan. 
March, 1951, p. 156). Balthasar lists a number of those who are already proceed 
ing in this way, mainly German, but including Pére Mersch, the theologian o 
the Mystical Body. 

* Among the many excerpts quoted by Balthasar may be noted this fron 
Michael Schmaus, professor of dogmatic theology at Munich: ‘That we exist a 
all has its ground in Christ, since we only exist as those who are called t 
salvation and sanctification in Christ’ (pp. 340-1). Romano Guardini, recenth 
made a domestic prelate, uses similar and perhaps even stronger expressions. 
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By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


ore than once in the history of the Church times 
of crisis have produced reforms in her public 
worship. It was so in St Gregory’s day and again 
the sixteenth century ; it appears not unlikely that our 
times will witness still further and far-reaching reform 
the liturgy. Certainly, if there is any connexion between 
e two, the first requirement has been fulfilled, for we 
e in times that have been called apocalyptic. And it is, 
course, natural that the Church should seek to improve 
r worship so far as possible at such periods, for liturgy, 
need hardly be pointed out, means far more than mere 
brics or just ‘rules of good behaviour in church’ ; it is 
he public worship which our Redeemer as Head of the 
hurch renders to the Father as well as the worship which 
e community of the faithful renders to its founder, and 
rough Him to the heavenly Father. It is. . . the worship 
ndered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety 
fits Head and members.’! Liturgical reform, then, means 
reform in the expression by the Church of this worship ; 
is consequently of the utmost importance to all her 
aembers—clergy and laity—whose use the Roman rite.” 
here is every evidence that such a reform is contemplated. 
he issue of the new Ordo for the Easter vigil, itself a 
eform of wide implications, is perhaps the first step 
owards it. 
Some four years ago the Roman Ephemerides Liturgicae 
ent out a circular letter asking for suggestions for the 
eform, the restoration or even the abolition of some 
Jements in the liturgical books. While discussion on the 
‘eplies received was still going on the new Easter vigil 
Jrdo made its appearance and then, in July of the same 


1 Encyclical Mediator, Vatican Press trans., pp. 9-10. 
2 It may be well to point out that in what follows, I am concerned with the 


2oman rite alone, and have no intention of equating use of this rite with member- 
hip of the Church. The use of the expression universalis ecclesiae in the rubrics 
f the breviary gives unfortunately a different impression. 
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year (1951), an international liturgical congress was h! 
at Maria Laach. Some fifty experts met there to disc 
reform of the liturgy; they were encouraged by a let: 
from the Vice-relator of the Congregation of Rites ass: 
ing them of the friendly reception by the Congregati 
of the conclusions of their congress. (It is, perha: 
significant that no one from this country was present a 
that the most understanding and informative report of t 
congress was that published in The Church Times upwan 
of seven months after the event.) 

The French Centre de Pastorale Liturgique and t 
German liturgical institute of Trier collaborated in orge 
izing the meeting, which was attended by experts fre 
ten countries. There was of course no question of drawi 
up a full-scale project of reform of the Missal ; the congre 
“was concerned’, says Dom Botte, ‘rather to propou: 
problems than to arrive at conclusions’.1 In any case it! 
to meet again this year in Paris.2 

On certain matters, nevertheless, general agreeme 
was reached. Some of them will hardly cause surprise: tl 
desire, for example, that all duplications at high Mass- 
the practice whereby the celebrant reads to himself near 
all the parts sung by deacon and subdeacon, choir and co! 
gregation—should be abolished. This would entail that t] 
celebrant should wait for the others to finish and not, as 
present, continue the Mass (e.g. at the Sanctus) while a pa 
is being sung. In a former article? I had occasion to poi 
out that the twelfth century practice was that the celebrai 
should never keep the choir waiting; the modern theo 
seems to be the exact reverse, so much so that it entails tl 
separation of Benedictus and Sanctus. The gain would | 
considerable if primitive practice were restored and eac 
waited for the other, thus relieving the Mass of a dualit 
which is the cause of more than one anomaly. 


1 Une Réunion liturgique internationale a I’ Abbaye de Maria Laach in Les Questic 
Liturgiques et Paroissiales 32, no. 5 (September—October 1951), pp. 220 se 
Quoted hereafter as QLP. 

* Those present included Dr Stommel, P. Schmidt, s. J., A. jungmann, s.} 
P. Gy, o.P., B. Botte, OUCH; Heiming, A. Martimort, P. Doncoeur, s.j. 

8 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Summer 1949, Pp. 296. 
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It was also proposed at Maria Laach that the Mass should 
gin with the introit, which would thus become once 
ore the entrance chant.! There were proposals too for 
e offertory antiphon to be restored to its proper 
nction as a chant for the offertory procession, for the 
duction of collects to a single one at each Mass with the 
dition of at the most one commemoration on very special 
ecasions only, for the oratio super oblata to be said aloud, 
r the abolition of the Confiteor and other extraneous 
ayers at the communion of the faithful,2 and for the 
ission of the last Gospel. There is likely to be little 
isagreement with these proposals, and some of them have 
ready made an experimental appearance in the new Ordo 
r the Easter vigil. The calendar was not forgotten, and 
e desire was expressed for its simplification in order 
bring out more clearly the proper of the season. It 
ould be interesting to know what precise proposals 
ere made; the reform of the Benedictine calendar has 
10wn the way, though the reform to be adequate would 
ave to be more radical than that. Lastly may be mentioned 
e proposals to transfer the Maundy Thursday Mass to the 
vening and the Good Friday service to the afternoon. 
No report that I have seen mentions proposals for the 
‘estoration of the communion of the faithful at the ‘Mass 
f the presanctified’ on Good Friday; a communion 
ec. at which only the celebrant communicates seems 
‘0 have lost its meaning. ) 

There were other questions discussed on which no 
igreement was reached, but all agreed on the end in 
view—a living liturgy inspired by tradition. There has 
seen talk of reform in other quarters: a few years ago 
considerable publicity was given to the late Cardinal 


1 The prayers now said at the foot of the altar might be kept as part of the 
selebrant’s private preparation in the sacristy or on the way to the altar. The 
ynomaly of the rubrics (Rub. Gen. xvii, 5 and 7) which by directing those in 
choir who are not singing to kneel during the introit, thus making these private 
prayers of greater importance than something which is sung for the benefit of 
the whole assembly, would thus disappear. ' 

2 They are in any case a late addition taken over bodily from the Rituale. 
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Nasalli Rocca’s proposals for a reformed breviary,! a 
others have published schemes of the same sort, 
Klauser of Bonn and Dr Balthasar Fischer of Trt 
especially.2 Dom Capelle’s reflexions on the matter undd 
line the principles to be applied: ‘It is not merely 
question of fitting in somehow or other one of a pries: 
duties with all his others, of discovering some kind o+ 
modus vivendi and running the risk at the same time 
misunderstanding the great value of the office. It is nots 
nor can it be—a poor relation in our lives. And it: 
precisely to prevent its becoming so that there is som 
anxiety to reform it.’$ 

Dr Klauser’s proposals are perhaps the most radica 
they call for a new distribution of the Psalms and tl 
reduction of the obligation of the office to three Hour 
Vespers, Vigil and Lauds. ‘Vespers, the Hour befo: 
nightfall, could be said between three in the afternoc 
and midnight, the Vigil between six in the evening ar 
midday of the following day, Lauds, the Hour of daw 
between four in the morning and midday; once the tim 
limit of each Hour has passed the obligation for th: 
Hour would cease.’ These proposals, and others lik 
them, seem to envisage private rather than choral recit 
tion, to make of the breviary the priest’s book of privat 
devotion rather than the public prayer of the whol 
Church. We seem to be going back to Quignonez and h 
shortened breviary, though that, it will be rememberec 
found its way very soon into the choirs of the Spanis 
cathedrals in spite of papal prohibition to the contrar) 
There would be little danger of a shortened office’s doin 
the same nowadays; choral office has all but disappeare 
from the cathedrals of the world (many of those built i 
recent years have never known it); even in St Jom 
Lateran, the Pope’s cathedral, the daily office is not said 


*De Breviario Romano et Kalendario eiusdem Breviarii reformando (Pro mam 
scripto), Ed. altera aucta et emendata, Bologna, 1946. 

* Details may be found in the article by P. Gy, o.p. Projets de réforme « 
bréviaire in Maison-Dieu 21, pp: 110-28 


*QLP, 28 (1947), 3-15. 
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In these circumstances rather than the reform of the 
eviary it is reform of the Rituale which will affect the 
ty more closely. Here there has been extensive local 
form. In France, Austria, Germany and India vernacular 
uals have been introduced and have been found in 
actice to fulfil a need. The new German ritual,! being 
e latest, goes perhaps farther than the others in the 
tent of its reform. The whole of the marriage rite has 
en translated, for instance (including the nuptial bless- 
after the Paternoster at Mass), and the somewhat 
guivocal Ego conjungo vos has disappeared. 

Reform, or translation, of the ritual will have little 
ect if its purpose is misunderstood or its principles not 
lied in practice. The French bishops have realized this, 
d following the introduction of the largely vernacular 
tual in France have issued a Directoire pour la pastorale des 
crements.2 In times of great difficulty and stress for the 
hurch in France the episcopate met together and issued 
a result of their meeting what, in many other parts of 
e world, would be considered an instruction about 
astoral technicalities. It is in reality another illustration 
f the statement made at the beginning of this article. 
“hat the French bishops are not concerned with mere 
echnicalities emerges clearly from the principles that 
hey lay down ; the sacraments are ‘acts of Christ exercis- 
ng his priesthood through the ministry of the Church 
ith the purpose of giving glory to God and saving man- 
ind’. Catechism definitions are apt to give the impression 
hat the sacraments have their main connexion with Christ 
Dy reason of his instituting them.® He acts through the 


1 Collectio Rituum I Ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus Germaniae 
liocesibus a S. Sede approbata, Regensburg, 1951. 

2 Bonne Presse, Paris, 1951. 

3‘C’est qu’en effet la théologie d’aprés le concile de Trente en réaction 
contre le Protestantisme, a tellement pris garde de sauver les pouvoirs sacra- 
nentelles d’un hiérarchie distincte des fidéles, a tellement voulu éviter tout ce 
jui put évoquer un sacerdoce diffus dans l’Eglise entiére, qu’elle en est venue, 
‘vec de trés bonnes intentions certes, a exagérer le réle du ministre au dépens 
Ju celui du Christ . . . Le Directoire rétablit la souverainté de |’initiative divine. 
-e ministére de l’homme ne détruit pas cette initiative, quoique celle-ci soit 
sonditionnée par celui-la.’ Dom F. Vandenbroucke in QLP 32, 6, p. 262. 
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sacraments in the sense that they are the ‘signs’ of I 
activity, sacred signs, signs of grace, and also signs of tk 
Church, for they are given in the community of tk 
faithful in order to build it up and knit it together mo) 
closely; lastly they are signs of faith ‘for their receptic 
supposes, is an affirmation of, the faith of the recipient 
The detailed prescriptions of this Directoire need not cop 
cern us here, though two of them may be noticed - 
passing. Firstly there is an emphasis on baptism, which | 
not to be a hurried hole-and-corner ceremony, as th 
occasion for instruction on the meaning of what is beir 
done (thus following the prescriptions of the Rome 
ritual) and a recommendation that its celebration shoul 
take place in the presence of the congregation. Secondhy 
confirmation should be given ‘at or about the age ¢ 
reason’ and so be restored to its proper (and primitive 
place in the rites of Christian initiation, that is, betwee 
baptism and first communion. The Directoire is thus fa 
more than a document of local importance because it : 
concerned with the ‘mysteries’ which govern the life c 
the whole Church. Its prescriptions have a timeless an 
universal significance because they “concern the pastoré 
and doctrinal implication of the mystery of the Chure 
as Christ desired it. The sacramental organization is tha 
of the whole Catholica.’1 

These instances of liturgical reform, desired or accom 
plished, are evidence of a marked tendency in many part 
of the Church to-day to seek in a revitalized public worshij 
what has long been lost or buried in mere formalism 
Preaching of the Gospel and worship are not two separat 
compartments in the life of the Church; there is n¢ 
conflict between them—they are complementary, Cardina 
Suhard made this point very clearly. The mission of the 
priesthood, he wrote, ‘is to raise up society, to convert i 
(while respecting, be it said, all other functions anc 
values) not only by exercising and blessing human beings 


but by binding them actively to God (that is the ver) 
1 Ibid., p. 266. 
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eaning of the word religion), by incorporating them 
to the stream of praise, worship, petition and supplica- 
on for forgiveness which carries humanity along in the 
ake of the sovereign Priest, towards his Father and ours.’+ 
For some years past the liturgical movement has been 
work in the Church. Apart from certain rare exceptions 
would be true to say that it has passed unperceived or 
isunderstood in this country—unperceived by the 
ajority, probably, because misunderstood by a minority. 
ere has arisen in some places a certain ritualism—a 
re-occupation with vestments, plain chant and ceremonies 
which has been attacked often enough by those who 
isagree with it, and it is this ritualism which has pre- 
ailed as the popular conception of what the liturgical 


You take too much interest in the liturgy; real Catholics — 
on’t consider it so important’? could be matched in this 
ountry easily enough; it represents an attitude that is 
ommon. There are, it is true, signs of a change for the 
etter, but they are few and far between and for the most 
yart there is little indication of a general movement to 
ersuade the faithful to take their part in the public 
orship of the Church or to regard it as possessing any 
atechetical value. 

Before details of reform can be usefully discussed, there- 
‘ore, certain principles require first to be accepted, 
rinciples, it should be added, that have become common- 
lace elsewhere. The first of these is adequately contained 
in the definition of the liturgy (quoted above) in Mediator. 
Once the implications of ‘worship rendered by the 
Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and 
members’ are grasped other things like congregational 
singing or answering at Mass will follow. The second is 
the need for an authentic expression of worship. Modern 
man, Fr Congar tells us, is endowed with an irrepressible 


1 Priest among men, p. 67 (This is the trans. made by Integrity in the U.S.A.). 
2. Bouyer in Dieu vivant, 19 (1951), p- 84- 
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need of sincerity, especially in matters of worship and 
relations to God. ‘He asks for an altar that is an altar a 
not a pedestal for flowers and statues, an Easter vigil . 
that is a vigil and nota morning office hastily gone throug: 
a Mass that is truly the praise and sacrifice of a co) 
munity one in faith, and not a mere rite rolling by for: 
own sake before the congregation whether they folle 
it or not . . . There are too many things whose origiti 
sense is no longer truly honoured. They have withen 
into the state of atrophied, useless organs, the ritualiz: 
vestiges of a gesture which in the beginning was a re 
deed of a living man or community !°. .2°Thesam 
principle may be enunciated shortly by saying that t 
liturgy is the life of the Church and the food of the faithft 
For it is made up of ‘realities collectively lived in t! 
Church, and their effective sharing out—the commur 
sanctorum—cannot be separated from adhesion to tl 
truth’. Since truth is normally dispensed in the Chure 
through the liturgy its function cannot be usurped | 
something else: ‘the Church has never known the poss 
bility of adhesion to her faith without at the same tin 
adhesion to her life’.2 Renewal of liturgical life in tl 
Church must mean change. The worship of the Church 
not a fossilized relic of former practice. ‘Liturgy is th 
interior life of the Church. A liturgical movement will | 
worthy of the name only if it intends to renew this interic 
Hiemsee according to its own laws... A liturgical move 
ment is the re-discovery by the Church of her own rich 
or it is nothing at all . . . A better understanding of wh. 
there is to be passed on, coming from knowledge f 
what we possess, will probably lessen the impression th 
the task of passing it on is bristling with insurmountab! 
difficulties . . . the re-discovery of a tradition and i 
renewal in living form are one and the same thing; anc 
here below, life means change.’ 


* Vraie et Frausse réforme dans I’ Eglise (Paris, 1950), pp. 50 and 58. The tran 
lation of the quotation is taken from an article in Orate Fratres, Vol. XXV, Pp: 31 
by H. A. Rheinhold. 


* P. Bouyer in Dieu vivant, loc. cit. 3 Ibid. 
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By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


w his Idea of a University Newman was concerned 
directly not with education in general but with what 
he calls a Liberal Education, one, that is to say, that 

nsiders no branch of knowledge alien to it, that seeks 

give a general view, not for the sake of conveying in- 
rmation, but in order to develop and perfect the powers 
judgement of the student—the sort of education that 
given, or used to be given, in the Oxford School of 
tterae humaniores ; which I may be forgiven for esteeming, 
least as I knew it, as one of the best secular educations 
ailable in twentieth century England. It taught us no 
rade, it prepared us for no special profession, except 
erhaps that of the teacher of classics or philosophy, it 
tted us for no particular walk of life beyond the classroom 
nd the college lecture-room. But it tended to develop in 

s the faculty of judgement. It educated our intellect as 

ich. It sought to make us educated men, not trained 

echnicians, and in the result, though after further train- 

g, its recipients could become better doctors, lawyers, 

tatesmen, administrators, theologians. 

Such being the goal of a Liberal Education, Newman 
nsists on the necessary place in it of theology, the science 
»f God, the rational investigation, systematization, and 
yresentation, of what can be surely known about the 
yupreme Being and man’s relation to him. And under 
theology he includes both natural and revealed theology. 
As he says: ‘I do not see how it is possible for a philo- 
sophical mind, first, to believe these religious facts to be 
‘rue; next, to consent to ignore them, and thirdly, in 
spite of this, to go on to profess to be teaching all the while 
Je omni scibili’ (p. 27). 

1 The substance of an address given to the Newman 
May 12th. 


Association in London on 
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Granted that theology, and indeed Catholic theolog 
has droit de cité in the University, Newman argues that t 
Church must be there too with its divine authority, 
see that revealed truth is given ‘a bona fide recognitic 
sincerely made and consistently acted on’ (p. 2m 
Especially is the Church’s presence and authority necessa 
in view of the fact that human literature (in which ter 
Newman includes history) must be taught and studied | 
the University, and the Church must therefore be the 
to ‘wield an authority in the choice of studies and book 
which would be tyrannical if exercised in a field whe: 
reason and fact were the only instruments of the minc 
conclusions’ (p. 234). 

If now, after this very brief reminder of some of tl 
contents of Newman’s lectures, we turn to the prospe: 
of English education to-day, we can hardly fail to notii 
in the latter the operation and influence of a factor abo: 
which Newman is practically silent. That factor is tl 
secular government, central and local. In 1852 educatic 
was, broadly speaking, private; in the sense that ciy 
government made no positive contribution either financi 
or of any other kind to educational effort except by sul 
sidies to the bodies responsible for the schools. Univers 
compulsory education, however, became the law in 187¢ 
and as private charity and the means of the lower class: 
together were quite insufficient to implement this la 
the era of educational rates and taxes was introduced. Th 
State or the local authorities began to provide schools, ¢ 
first mainly elementary schools; then secondary schoo 
and technical schools; and in more recent times a syster 
of State and County scholarships and grants has greatl 
extended the social area from which the Universitie 
recruit their students. The present situation is that th 
major part of the children of the country are educate 
at publicly provided schools, and while it’ is going to b 
extremely difficult for many new non-provided schoo 
for non-fee paying pupils to come into existence, it wi 
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be at all easy for a good many of such schools as 
eady exist to survive and retain their independence. As 
e who has been in part educated under the State system 
is grateful for what it gave him, it is no part of my 
rpose to belittle the benefits that this system has con- 
ed. What I wish to hint is that possibly the price paid 
these benefits has been too high, or at least that the 
ice has perhaps been paid to the wrong vendor. 
There is a deeply rooted principle in British politics 
t he who pays the piper calls the tune, and it was almost 
evitable—though special and great efforts have been 
de to avoid this consequence at the University level— 
at the State should now take a positive interest in the 
tality and content of education, should come to feel 
elf to be the educator par excellence of the youth of the 
untry. Consider the underlying assumptions of the 
llowing sentences in the Introduction to the pamphlet 
ucational Reconstruction (H.M. Stationery Office, 1943, 
., shortly before the introduction of the Butler 
ucation bill): 
_ The Government’s purpose in putting forward the 
reforms described in this Paper is to secure for children a 
happier childhood and a better start in life ; to ensure a fuller 
measure of education and opportunity for young people. In the 
: youth of the nation we have our greatest national asset. 
Even on a basis of mere expediency we cannot a ifford not 
to develop this asset to the greatest advantage. It is the object 
of the present proposals to strengthen and inspire the younger 
generation. (p. a). 
How far this governmental control has gone may be: 
een in a recent reply of the Minister of Education in 
arliament, to the effect that she has decided to allow dis- 
ensations from the age limit for the General Certificate: 
xamination. All this is so much taken for granted to-day 
hat I am not even at all sure that you will feel that there 
; anything worthy of comment or surprise in the State’s. 
hus donning the school teacher’s cap and gown. We are. 
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beginning to feel at home with the Welfare State and i 
almost blasphemous to question the notion. It may ' 
said that it was in the field of education that the idea: 
the Welfare State made its first appearance in mod 
times—if not its first appearance since the days of 
Pythagoreans and the pages of Plato. 

Was this particular line of development necessary | 
British education? I venture to think that the course: 
history might have been different. Governmental edu: 
tional control, in its modern form, originated, I sugge 
in the public provision of educational facilities at the pubt 
expense. And the reason for this was the inability of t 
poor to pay for their children’s schooling. But the cat 
of this inability was the low wage-levels in vogue in 187 
The State could have made elementary education cor 
pulsory, and yet have left the provision of education 
the hands of private individuals and bodies (in this conte 
I include the Church among private bodies, though th 
is of course a misnomer), if it had insisted at the sar 
time on the principle of wages being adequate to enakt 
parents not only to care for the physical support and we 
being of their family, but to pay for the education of : 
members. This was not done; instead, the money fi 
education was levied and disbursed by public authorit 

We may put the matter this way: the money for tl 
education of the children of England was in the pocke 
of the employing and middle classes. There were tw 
alternative channels through which it might have bee 
extracted from these pockets and made available fi 
schooling: the pockets or wage-packets of the earner 
and the coffers of government. In fact, the latter was tl 
channel chosen. 

Was this a good thing? The answer depends, I suppost 
on your social philosophy. I hold that the education « 
their children is at once the duty and the privilege « 
parents, and that, this being so, a just level of wages wi 
not be less than suffices for them to carry out this oblig. 
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n and to exercise this right. When wages are below 
s level and the State assumes responsibility for the cost 
and therefore ultimately for the quality and content of 
ucation, right down to the age at which a child may 
for a given examination—then a double wrong is 
icted upon the parents: they are paid for their work 
s than justice requires, and their rights as parents are 
uted. And though the worst consequences of the policy 
public education have not so far been seen in this 
untry, I would venture the suggestion that just as 
odern capitalism is not only a bad thing in itself, but 
ves the way for the collectivist State, so public educa- 
n may lend itself to State propaganda in favour of some 
rannically imposed ideology. 
In any case the new idea and practice of governmental 
at least civil control of education introduces a new and 
inous kind of State. The traditional notion was that 
€ scope of government was, to express the. matter 
proximately, a negative one. The State provided for 
e temporal common good largely by caring for external 
fence, internal order, the prevention of crime and the 
ttlement of contentious issues between the citizens; 
d part of this negative action of government lay in the 
oscription of doctrines, for example heresy, that were 
imical to the common good. The State was not con- 
dered to be itself a purveyor of religion or intellectual 
ilightenment or culture or medicine, or a trading con- 
rn. All these were fields for an enterprise that was either 
dividual or conducted by subordinate groupings ofa 
on-political character. The modern Welfare State has 
quite different, a positive and paternal, idea of its 
anctions, and we are driven to ask, on the theoretical 
lane, whence its authority for this paternalism derives, 
nd whether it is not likely to prove in practice incom- 
atible with the normal development of non-political 
nterprises and groupings and with the inalienable rights 


f the individual, the family and the Church. 
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One thing we can, I suggest, not unreasonably « 
jecture: namely, that Newman would have looked w 
anxiety upon the assumption by the State of posit 
functions in liberal education. In his view the essence 
such education was ‘the preparation for knowledge . 

sweathe imparting of knowledge m proportion to t 
preparation’. The fundamental requirement in educat 
must surely be the complete impartiality with which: 
data are weighed and judged. If Newman allows 
Church a voice in his ideal University, it is because 
Church is the guardian and teacher of truths which 
beyond the reach of man’s natural reason when left: 
itself. But the State has no such teaching office, no div, 
guarantee of the truth of its propaganda. Even with ref 
ence to the Church it is not difficult to discern, from ot} 
pages of Newman’s works, how much he disliked a 
deprecated the interference of ecclesiastical author 
before,a question was, so to speak, ripe for such inti 
vention. He would have liked even less the interferer 
of the State, and to utilize liberal education for politi 
purposes would have seemed to him like a profanatic 

Along with this intervention of civil government 
the field of education there has come a change in t 
functions of educational institutions, at least at the ley 
of the primary and secondary schools. Nowhere, I thin 
in The Idea of a University does Newman deal with physic 
training as part of the duty of a University. He would ; 
doubt have held that healthy young people will devi 
their own sports and games, and that the educator’s ta 
is rather to limit the attraction of such pursuits th; 
positively to foster them. It is assumed to-day, wheth 
rightly or wrongly, that physical development has its fi 
place in the educational system, and gymnasia, playin 
fields and sports teachers have what almost amounts - 
parity of esteem alongside the classroom and the academ 
teachers. Moreover, the school is made into a purvey 
of health by means of medical and dental supervision at 
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tment, and it has its dining-hall, its school meals and 
aily dole of milk. One might be inclined to think that 
e of this is a servile imitation of the boarding-school 
em, due to a failure to realize that the boarding-schools 
e of necessity to deputize for the parents through the 
ole range of the needs and capacities of their pupils. 
in fact a different explanation is offered. ‘In its origin 

ower entrusted to Local Education Authorities to 
vide school meals was designed to prevent the value 
sducation being lost through the inability of children to 
fit from it through insufficiency of food . . . Since the 
r the school meals service has been greatly expanded 
order to ensure that in these days of food rationing the 
Ith and nutrition of the younger generation are fully 
intained, and to meet the situation created by the large 
le employment of married women in war work’ (Ed. 
ps The medical and dental services in schools might 
o, it is clear, be defended, like the provision of boots 
clothes, which has been permitted to Local Educational 
thorities, on the ground that their purpose is to enable 
pupils to profit better by class-instruction. But who 
es not see that all this is not only a possibly very serious 
ursion into the time of teachers and pupils, but 
ounts to a profoundly significant extension of the 
ctions of the Welfare State and invasion of the sphere 
the home? The home is tending to become the dor- 
itory of children who, in their waking hours, are sur- 
ndered by their parents to the State as their great 
iversal father. It will be noted, by the way, that the 
ccuse of wartime exigency is strangely at variance with 
e decision to provide permanent accommodation and 
juipment, sometimes at a lavish cost, for school meals. 
hope that in saying all this I shall not be taken as un- 
mpathetic to the desire that English children shall be 
Appy> healthy and well-fed. Rather I would suggest that 
large part of the working population having in the past 
sen unjustly denied a fair wage for their work, it is an 
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odd kind of restitution to turn them into parasites up 
a State that has assumed offices rights and responsibilii 
that do not belong to it. 

Is there not some change also of balance in the assuni 
purpose of education? Newman cared for educati 
especially as a means of developing, perfecting and infor 
ing the intellect, man’s highest faculty. Modern educatt 
has suffered a curious materialization. It has become ini 
inconsiderable degree a means of developing the hur 
body; and there has been a tendency to spend millions 
pounds on school buildings and playing fields and equ. 
ment while doing—dare | say it?—less than the minimn 
to provide a sufficient supply of adequately trained a 
equipped teachers. 

When we turn to the strictly classroom aspect 
education, we may well ask what is the goal that mode 
education has in view here? Has it any defined objecti 
at all? Does it begin to understand liberal education, 
that term was understood by Newman? Is it not the ce 
that the field is very largely occupied by what is call 
vocational training, and especially by such mechanic 
and _ scientific subjects as have an obvious utility in 
‘technological’ age, and for a people that is obsessed wi 
the fear of technical warfare? Have the Universities ther 
selves, not only the provincial Universities and Universi 
colleges which provide so much of the higher educati¢ 
of to-day, but London and Oxford and Cambridge too, be 
able together to escape the contamination of the idea th 
the great purpose of education is to ‘turn out’ technical 
equipped doctors, engineers, chemists, physicists, bi 
chemists, economists, business men, lawyers—anythit 
but human beings possessed of a liberal education, and 
those wide mental horizons and that power of penetrati 
and objective judgement which Newman conceived th 
education as tending to impart? I ask these questions, b 
do not attempt here to answer them. I do not think th 


they are answered by such high-sounding phraseology 
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which opens the pamphlet Educational Reconstruction: 

secure for children a happier childhood and a better 

t in life . . . to provide means for all of developing the 

ious talents with which they are endowed and so 

iching the inheritance of the country whose citizens 

are’... . It isthe object of the present proposals to 

ngthen and inspire the younger generation’ ; to 
engthen and inspire’—why not to inform and develop 

intellect of? I think that these are some of the questions 
ich associations of teachers and of head teachers, 

ectors of education, and the staff of the Ministry of 
cation, should ask themselves more often and more 
istently than perhaps they do. And I feel quite sure that 
ost all these groups and individuals would do well to 
dy and ponder Newman’s Idea of a University. At least if 
efinition of education is required, it might be worth 
ile to remember Newman’s description : “To open 
mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it to know, 
to digest, master, rule, and use its knowledge, to give 
power over its own faculties, application, flexibility, 
ethod, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, 
quent expression’ (p. 122). 

‘The comparison which I have been trying to institute 
ould be gravely incomplete if we omitted to touch upon 
e place of theology in modern education. You will 
member that Newman argued that theology, if it is a 
ience at all, must necessarily have a place, and a leading 
ace, in a system of liberal education. What does he 
ean by theology? Not Christian Evidences, nor ‘our 
ymmon Christianity’, which he discards because ‘it 
mnot throw itself into a proposition’ (p. 61), nor 
quaintance with the Scriptures. ‘I simply mean’, he 
ys, ‘the science of God, or the truths we know about 
od put into system ; just as we have a science of the stars, 
id call it astronomy, or of the crust of the earth, and call 
geology’ (ibid.). ‘Is not the being of a God reported to 
s by testimony, handed down by history, inferred by an 
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inductive process, brought home to us by metaphys 
necessity, urged upon us by the suggestions of our « 
science? It is a truth in the natural order as well as in) 
supernatural . . . And when obtained, what is its wop 
Is it a great truth or a small one? Is it a comprehen: 
truth? Say that no other religious idea whatever were gi 
but it, and you have enough to fill the mind; you have 
once a whole dogmatic system’ (p. 25). And again: ‘If| 
would not be beguiled by dreams, if we would ascert 
facts as they are, then, granting Theology is a real sciem 
we cannot exclude it, and still call ourselves philosopk 
- . . We cannot shut our eyes to it without prejudice 
truth of every kind, physical, metaphysical, historic 
and moral; for it bears upon all truth’ (p. 62). 

We have therefore now to ask ourselves how far 1 
principle is recognized and acted on in modern Engh 
education. We can perhaps take it for granted—or + 
we ?—that it is acknowledged in the Catholic prim: 
and secondary schools. On this point I would only re 
to the very real danger—as I take it to be—that, six 
theology is not a normal and compulsory subject in 1 
syllabus for public examinations, it may fail to secure 1 
attention, even the allocation of time, that is its right. \ 
are perhaps too much inclined to trust. that Catho 
surroundings, and what is rather vaguely called a ‘Catho 
atmosphere’, will do all that is necessary for the religic 
formation and instruction of our children. It is well 
remind ourselves that theology is a science, and unl 
it is taught as such there will be the gravest of all Jacur 
in the mental equipment with which our young Cathol. 
go out to face the world. 

Turning from these domestic but not perhaps qu 
unimportant questions, let us look beyond the sphere 
the Catholic schools to the non-Catholic educatior 
organization of this country. Here the fact just mentione 
that theology is no normal or necessary part of the pub 
examinations, is surely of great significance, ‘If’, sc 
Newman, ‘in an Institution which professes all knowleds 
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ing is professed, nothing is taught, about the Supreme 
g, it is fair to infer that every individual in the 
ber of those who advocate that Institution, supposing 
consistent, distinctly holds that nothing is known 
certain about the Supreme Being; nothing such, as to 
any claim to be regarded as a material addition to the 
k of general knowledge existing in the world’ (p. 24). 
can adapt these words to the public examination 
em of this country. We can apply them to the univers- 
, where either there is no theological faculty, or the 
Ity teaches Biblical criticism, Church history, the 
ory of doctrine, comparative religion and religious 
hology, but gives small place to the science of God 
of revelation. It may be observed in passing that if 
ne wishes to revive the latent question of the desir- 
ity of a Catholic University in this island, he will find 
il ammunition for his campaign in Newman’s Idea of 
niversity, and especially in what Newman says about 
omission of theology from the complex of university 
jects and faculties. 
ut at least, it may be argued, the Education Act of 
made a great improvement in the position of religion 
e State primary schools, A daily corporate act of 
: ship in the schools has received statutory sanction and 
verywhere practised; there are Agreed Syllabuses of 
gious instruction ; and religious instruction is at least 
ptional subject in the teachers’ certificate examination. 
s every child in the State school system, except those 
ose parents contract out, will have had from his school the 
yerience of regular corporate worship, and an instruc- 
a in those aspects of religion and of religious truth that 
admitted into the syllabus by the agreement of repre- 
tatives of the Church of England, the Free Churches, 
teachers and the Educational Authority. 
far be it from me to depreciate the very real value of 
se provisions, or of that by which religious instruction 
subject to inspection along with the other constituents 
she school’s curriculum. It has been argued that universal 
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education has, for the first time in our national histé 
made the masses Christian in their outlook and in w 
(without meaning to cast doubts on its truth) may) 
called their mythological imagination. But a Catholic - 
be excused for wondering what the nature and extent 
the religious instruction in the State Schools in } 
amounts to. A great deal of course depends, and has aly 
depended, on the head teacher. Where he or she is 
who cares profoundly for these things, and doubtless tH 
are many such, the daily corporate act of worship 
become a very real thing. What, however, of the a 
teaching of religion? Does this, as a rule, in fact turn. 
to be much more than the teaching and learning of B: 
stories? How much doctrine will be inparted to 
children? It is worth while to ask this question, not 
because I suspect that the amount is very small, 
because it may well be that Dr Cyril Norwood has e: 
understated the attitude of reserve towards dogm: 
teaching that is common in the teaching profession: ‘Bor 
he says, ‘are not ready for any but the simplest doctri 
teaching: they do not understand it and are not interes 
by it’ (The English Tradition of Education, p. 29). On t 
I would offer two comments: first, is it so certain t 
boys are not interested by doctrinal teaching? and seconc 
in what other subject is it considered relevant to obse 
that boys do not understand it and are not interested b 
Will you omit geometry from the syllabus for th 
reasons? Will you not try to make it interesting, and 
any case try to get your pupils to realize that, interest 
or not, it is not to be dispensed with? Certainly, doctri 
teaching must be graded in accordance with the capac 
of the learners. But it is the core and basis of all religic 
instruction. Children ought to leave school at least w 
the conviction that religion is no less capable of intellect 
formulation than electricity; otherwise they will eas 
conclude that it is not a matter of truth at all but, at be 
of taste or sentiment. 
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With some hesitation, | offer one further consideration 
ich may raise some doubt of the importance that is 
lly attached to religion in the State system. It is affirmed, 
Educational Reconstruction (p. 12), that no teacher will 
compelled to give religious instruction ; and, as we 
ve seen, the subject is apparently optional in the 
chers’ certificate examination. Of course it would be 
t only wicked but absurd to compel a man or woman to 
ch what he or she does not believe. But perhaps there 
another side to this. May it not be asked whether an 
believer ought to be put in charge of pupils at all? If 
eology stands in the hierarchy of sciences in the supreme 
sition to which Newman assigns it, is there not some- 
ing wrong with the knowledge of a man who rejects the 
aim of theology to be a knowledge of reality? May there 
t be something dangerous in his influence upon the 
ung ? Possibly the answer is that such influence is not 
ely to have disastrous results provided that the teachers 
question form only a small minority in a profession 
hich, as a whole, is deeply convinced of the truth and 
portance of theology. Thus at our Catholic schools the 
Bsence of a few non-Catholics on the staff does not 
em to matter much. There is a sense of loyalty to the 
shool which operates to dissuade such men and women 
om what might be called spiritual sabotage. I can only 
oP that the same situation is found, mutatis mutandis, in 

e State schools with their Agreed Syllabuses. 

It is time to sum up, if not our conclusions, for they 
ave been meagre and tentative, at least our questions. 
Jewman, in his Idea of a University, was primarily con- 
erned with Liberal Education, which he undoubtedly 
eld to be a higher form of education than technical or 
tilitarian instruction. He held that the aim of such 
ducation was to produce and develop what we may call 
he habit of pure intellectual judgement. He strongly 
naintained that, while no form of knowledge was a matter 
f indifference to such education, theology least of all 
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could be dispensed with; that in fact theology is the quee 
of the sciences and that no so-called liberal educatic 
which failed to accord her her proper place can be otha 
than a defective substitute for the real thing. And sinc 
theology, in the full sense of the word, is Christian am 
therefore Catholic theology, he affirms that the Chura 
must be allowed to exercise, and must in fact exercise, , 
supervision over liberal education, to ensure that theolog 
is not reduced to such limits as man’s fallen natural reaso: 
would impose upon it. But he does not imagine that libere 
education will or should submit to control or directio: 
from any authority other than the religious. 

Modern educational effort is necessarily concerned na 
only with liberal. but with what Newman would havi 
called mechanical or utilitarian education, and it is 
question whether fair scope and place have in fact beer 
conceded to liberal education and its purpose, to develoy 
the intellectual judgement as such. Modern education ha: 
fallen, in the main, under the control or influence of th 
civil authority, with result that have so far been less grave 
in this country than in some others, but with an inevitabl 
tendency to cramp and undernourish the educational right: 
and functions of the home and the Church. The State 
education service to-day pays something more, it is true. 
than lip-service to the importance of religion, but it may 
be doubted whether it either possesses or conveys any 
sense of the primary intellectual importance of theology. 
Perhaps if we wished to bring our criticism of the State 
system in this respect to a point we might concentrate on 
the following words from Educational Reconstruction (p: 18% 

The solution (sc. of the problems raised by the dual 
system) cannot ignore the principle . . . that the State, 
concerned though it is to ensure a sound religious basis 

for all education, cannot take on itself the full 
responsibility for fostering the teaching of formularies 
distinctive of particular denominations designed to 
attach children to particular worshipping communities. 
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To this we might reply that in fact, and according to 
1 convictions of Catholics and also of at least many 
nglicans, attachment to a particular worshipping com- 
unity, involving the teaching of distinctive doctrines, is 
f the essence of religion, and that failure to recognize 
nd provide for this fact is incompatible with success in 
he attempt to secure a sound religious basis for education. 
or can | see, since the cost of education is ultimately 
orne by the taxpayers and ratepayers, that there is any- 
hing inconsistent with the impartiality of the State in 
lowing those who pay rates or taxes to earmark, if they 
© choose, their educational contributions in favour of 
chools of a particular denomination. It may be, and it is, 
sad thing that the population of this country is divided, 
o far as it practices corporate religion at all, into con- 
icting groups. But it cannot be a good thing that the desire 
o foster religion through education should be able to find 
o fully approved and publicly supported outlet except in 
the teaching of a Highest Common Factor of Protestantism 
that is inadequate to the convictions of any vigorously alive 
Protestant body, and how much more inadequate to the 
fullness of Catholic truth. 
= There is always something vaguely despiriting in critic- 
isms which come with no suggestion of possible reform. 
Tt is, however, not my task to suggest reforms; I 
Bula rather go one stage further back and remind you 
that no reforms can come unless there is a desire for them 
in the public mind. Some of you may remember words of 
Mr Belloc in his essay on the restoration of property: 
What we must not trust to is the mere machinery of 
reform. Of its nature property is the product of a 
human desire: we can help on that desire to achieve its 
fulfilment, but we cannot create it. We cannot make 
owners by merely giving men something to own (p. 21). 
If this is true of property, it is also true of true educa- 
tion. But though we cannot create desire we can perhaps 
awaken it by the force of example. And it is here, I suggest, 
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that Catholic education has a great and unique Op 
tunity in this country, an opportunity to show by? 
fruits the truth and value of Newman’s idea of a libe 
education. What, at its best, a Catholic schooling, e: 
without the crowning benefit of a Catholic university, 
do, when it falls on fruitful soil may be illustrated by 
following quotation from one who was so educated ana 
now a governor of the famous school founded by Newni 
himself at the Birmingham Oratory: 
Death and original sin are the constants in the light 
which the Catholic church surveys humanity. Life i 
preparatory stage and its values are secondary ; fal] 
man is a being with a warped nature, doomed dur: 
this planetary stage of his existence to an endl 
struggle between an unquenchable propensity towan 
evil and an equally unquenchable, nostalgic, strivi 
towards the good, a struggle in which he is powerfu 
assisted by the Christian revelation and its dispensati 
of divine grace. If education is what remains after » 
have forgotten all we learnt at school, the quintessent 
left by a Catholic education is a lasting consciousneé 
of the fact and meaning of death. Catholic children a 
brought up to regard death not as some unhapp 
inexplicable fatality which blots the fair cosmic lan 
scape, and the mention of which embarrasses the 
elders, but as the appointed gateway to the next lif 
through which all must pass at some moment not 
their own choosing le Lokpass through the gatew: 
of death in the best possible dispositions towards Gi 
and with the best possible record of behaviour is tl 
very object of life itself, the purpose for which charact 
is formed and the moral virtues and even the intellectu 
faculties fostered. After death, self-realization in ar 
through the Beatific Vision in an eternal happiness, | 
which we can here form no sensuous or intellectual co: 
cept, is the final end of Man. (H. O. Evennett, T 
Catholic Schools of England and Wales, 1944.) 
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By J. M. CAMERON 


E may pause at this point to survey the drift of the 
argument so far. It has been suggested that poetic 
language is a special case of ordinary language, not 
se of language as different from ordinary language as is a 
hnical—logical, or scientific, or other—language. All 
e members of the class of ordinary languages are concrete 
guages, and an outstandingly successful use by a poet of 
concrete language will be a sub-class of the particular 
ncrete language within which the poet works. Expres- 
ns in a concrete language cannot be translated without 
ss into expressions in another concrete language. This is 
ue of all expressions in all concrete languages and is 
erefore a fortiori true of all poetic expressions. The 


tate what is said outside the poem, for this would be to 
ssume that what is said in the poem could be translated 
nto another concrete language, even if this were only 
he concrete language of which the poetic language is a 
ub-class. And yet we ask questions—Q'—or make com- 
nents—Q1!—-which seem to imply that the poem has the 
ower to illuminate human life. If the poem has this power 
o illuminate, then what the poem says is of interest to 
shilosophers, above all perhaps because such illuminations 
yave a certain affinity with the kind of thing which is said 
vy metaphysical philosophers in other ways. The justi- 
ication of the importance of the poetic statement may in 
his way have some bearing upon the teasingly difficult 
problem of how to justify metaphysical inquiry. That this 
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is so is brought out by the argument sometimes advance: 
empiricists that metaphysics is ‘only’ a kind of poetry, 
implication being that at least some poems are collect 
of expressions which are neither analytical nor empii 
and are therefore without meaning. To attack the proH 
of poetic meaning may be a backstairs method of attach 
the problem of the meaning of metaphysical expressid 
even if it should turn out that metaphysical statements: 
no more than analogous in a few respects to poetic sti 
ments, this inquiry may suggest something as to the metha 
justifying metaphysics ; certainly, in the present situati 
those of us who are not ourselves uncertain that mi: 
physics is a part of philosophy ought not to neglect 
promising method of showing to the sceptical that th 
is reason for examining once again the case for metaphys: 
There is a short way with all suggestions that there 
anything very momentous about what is said in and throv 
poetry. It is to argue that whatever there is in the po 
over and above its ‘propositional meaning’ (that is, t 
meaning which could be rendered without loss in anotl 
language) is ‘emotive meaning’. This is to say that - 
importance of poetic expressions lies in their having c 
positional properties such that they are calculated 
stimulate in the reader or hearer feelings and attitud 
That poetic expressions have such dispositional propert 
no one would deny; and there seems no objection to s 
ing that one of the characteristics of many kinds of poet 
is to have powerful emotive effects upon the reader 
hearer. But the argument put forward by, for examp! 
Professor I. A. Richards in his Principles of Literary Crit 
ism—perhaps one ought to say one of the arguments— 
that the emotive effects constitute the reason for o 
wanting to say of moving poetic experiences that th 
enunciate a kind of truth about human life, Speakin 
our experience of poetic tragedy he writes that ‘the j 
which is so strangely at the heart of the experience is n 
an indication that “‘all’s right with the world’”’ or th 
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somewhere, somehow, there is Justice’’ ; itis an indication 
vat all is right here and now in the nervous system’ 
Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 246). Here a particular 
te of the nervous system is asserted to be the ground of 
ur wanting to make general statements about life; but 
vis state of the nervous system is induced by emotively 
owerful poetic expressions, and not by anything which is 
id over and above what is emotively expressed by the 
oet and induced in the reader or hearer. 

There are two ways in which we might discuss how far 
hat Richards says is convincing. We might ask what 
vidence there may be for making such assertions about 
ausal relations between poetry, feelings and attitudes, 
tates of the nervous system, and the impulse to make 
eneral statements about life, evidence apart, that is, from 
e general theory (itself highly metaphysical) that what- 
ver in language is not referential in the peculiar and 
estricted sense given to the word by Ogden and Richards 
ust be emotive, and that some emotive expressions, at 
east, notably those which contain the words ‘good’ and 
right’, are “symbolically blank but emotively active’ (The 
feaning of Meaning, p. 125). This would be up to a point 
empirical inquiry. But sooner or later we should have 
0 discuss it at the level of generality represented by the 
ontrolling, and enunciated rather than demonstrated, 
ae of the particular inquiries made in the 
Principles of Literary Criticism. We might also discuss, 
imply at the level of verbal analysis, how far the general 
theory that what matters in poetry is its being a highly 
smotive form of expression having little cognitive value 
is really convincing when measured against the closest 
possible scrutiny of texts. The latter approach is that of 
Mr William Empson, in The Structure of Complex Words ; and 
in spite of much that is tortuous and baffling in Mr Emp- 
son’s exposition, the method of close scrutiny—a method 
of which Mr Empson is certainly the greatest living master 
—gives interesting and suggestive results. 
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I should like, by way of preface, to make some obsert 
tions on the way The Structure of Complex Words is thro» 
together. The book resembles a great bag into which ] 
Empson has cast all the fruits of his reading and reflexi: 
since he wrote Some Versions of Pastoral. It is not really 
book; it is rather a collection of essays on critic: 
semantic, philosophical, and other themes. Referena 
are provokingly absent where they are most needed. ! 
Empson has the curious habit of referring to articles 
read ‘some years ago’ in, say, The Times Literary Supplemer 
but it is not always clear what, the article was about and: 
is scarcely ever clear when it appeared. The Index seer 
a perfunctory affair. I was interested to know if Mr Emps: 
had anything to say about the theories of Mr Kenne 
Burke, and I concluded that he had nothing to say abo 
them, for the name of Mr Burke does not appear in t! 
Index. My surprise can be imagined when, on p. 66, 
came across an interesting reference to him. Add to the 
difficulties frequent obscurity of exposition and a gener 
tendency to start hares and chase them in directions lea 
ing well away from his main themes, and one has son 
notion of the quite gratuitous difficulties placed, delibe 
ately or by inadvertence, in the way of the reader anxio 
to make out what Mr Empson would be at. Mr Empson 
one of our greatest critics and what he has to say will g 
itself into circulation sooner or later. Meanwhile, one c: 
only observe that the way in which he has put his boc 
together represents either the naivety of genius—in whi: 
case he could with advantage find himself a rédacteur withor 
genius but with common sense—or a formidable di 
regard, odd in a man of letters, for his readers. 

A great deal of the book is in one way or another releva 
to the questions here under discussion. The chapters « 
the uses of various words—<‘all’ , ‘fool’, ‘dog’, ‘honest 
‘sense’, and so on—by the poets are among the mo 
brilliant pieces of poetic analysis Mr Empson has so f 
given us. They emphasize what was said earlier about t 
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acity of the poet to create within the structure of a 
nerete language his own variety of it. Each poetic use 
seen to presuppose the history of the word and to show 
ensitive awareness of the power and flavour which the 
rd acquires through its context, through changes in the 
cial structure and the philosophical climate, and in 
her ways. The poetic use thus begins with the innumer- 
le relations the word has with other words, and with 
e moods and tones of verbal utterance, in the concrete 
age. But then the word is given additional senses— 
some cases it seems almost an additional dimension— 
it works in the medium of the poetry; and thus trans- 
rmed it returns to the language out of which it was born 
d from which, since poet and audience make up a part 
the social group which communicates through the 
ncrete language, it never travels far. 
What Mr Empson has to say about what are alleged to 
‘emotive’ uses of words is the part of the book most 
levant to the problems here under discussion. He has in 
ind chiefly the Richards version of the theory; but, as 
e shows, what Richards has to say is not consistent, it 
ries a good deal from one book to another, and very 
ften what is said incidentally is better said and more 
lausible than what is said at the level of high generaliza- 
ion. But the Richards theory has become so much a 
alimpsest, with acute marginal notes by a number of 
ands, Mr Empson’s included, that there may be some 
dvantage in taking another version of the emotive 
heory which is a good deal plainer because the writer is 
ising it for a limited purpose: 

Emotive meaning is a meaning in which the response 
(from the hearer’s point of view) or the stimulus (from 
the speaker’s point of view) is a range of emotions. 
(Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, p. 59-) 
By emotion Stevenson means ‘feeling and attitude’, so 

hat we may say a word has emotive meaning when (to 
tick to the hearer’s or reader’s point of view) it has a 
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general tendency to awaken in us feelings and attitt 
not peculiar to one person but common to a commu 
of persons. How does a word acquire emotive mean} 
The emotive meaning of a word is the power 
the word acquires, on account of its history in emotii 
situations, to evoke or directly express attitudes: 
distinct from describing or designating them 

Emotive terms present the subject of which they: 

predicated in a bright or a dim light, so to speak, 

thereby lead people, rather than command them, 
alter their attitudes (Ibid., Pasa: 

That there are emotive meanings we cannot dov 
Whether or not ‘meaning’ is the word we ought to) 
in this connexion may well be doubted. This use 
‘meaning’ presupposes a causal theory of meaning wh 
seems Open to very serious objections—such as that 
meaning of a causal theory of meaning cannot itself 
shown in terms of the theory it maintains. But this - 
comparatively trivial point so long as we remember t 
here ‘meaning’ is used in a peculiar sense which is 
the sense in which we should say that, for example, c 
criptive sentences have meaning. Stevenson’s chief inten 
is, of course, to show that the ethical symbol in a sente) 
of the type ‘x is good’ or ‘x is my duty’ has, in typi 
uses, emotive meaning, and that while it may in « 
given context also have a descriptive use the distinctiy 
ethical function of the word is always emotive. Thus | 
argues), ethical disagreement is always, once agreem: 
in belief as to the facts of the situation has been brou: 
about, disagreement in attitude. We are not here rer 
cerned with Stevenson’s view of ethics, but rather w 
the consequences for the theory of poetry of the rec 
nition—not newl—that words and expressions © hi 
emotive as well as descriptive and other functions. 

1Cf. ‘Besides, the communicating of ideas marked by words is not the c 
and only end of language, as is commonly suppos’d. There are other ends, as 


raising of some Passion, the exciting to, or deterring from an action, the put 
the mind in some particular disposition; to which the former is in many ¢ 
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Ve may first remark that the way in which Stevenson 
; the matter in the second of the passages quoted above 
pen to two sizeable objections. It is not clear what 
of history the history of a word ‘in emotional situa- 
s’ would be; and it is not clear whether it is being 
aed that the emotive sense of a word is something 
inct from and unconnected with any descriptive appli- 
on it may also have or whether the argument would 
w that the emotive sense of a word may be a function 
ts descriptive sense, so that a word has emotive mean- 
only if it has—and because it has—‘cognitive’ meaning. 
s the latter point—the question of the connexion (if 
) between ‘cognitive’ and ‘emotive’ meaning—which 
been so variously and uncertainly answered by those 
o have written on the problem. There can be no doubt 
t the main effect of the Richards theory has been to 
into circulation the crude view that the cognitive 
e of poetry is trivial; that this is because poetic 
ressions are predominantly emotive and have no 
rents—they are ‘symbolically blank’; and that the 
ction of poetry, with the decline of religion and the 
of belief in the ‘magical’ approach to nature, is to 
vide a therapy for incipient neurosis or psychosis. Such 
iew grossly misrepresents Richards’s writings as a 
ole, though he has some responsibility for it, for— 
nically—he has not always held back from emotive 
s of the very theoretical scheme he has devised for the 


dy of emotive uses. 


sly subservient, and sometimes intirely omitted, when these can be obtain’d 
10ut it, as I think does not infrequently happen in the familiar use of language. 
treat the reader to reflect with himself, and see if it does not oft happen 
er in hearing or reading a discourse, that the passions of fear, love, hatred, 
iration, disdain, etc., arise immediately in his mind upon the perception 
sertain words, without any ideas coming between. At first, indeed, the 
ds might have occasion’d ideas that were fitting to produce those emotions; 
if I mistake not, it will be found that when language is once grown familiar, 
hearing of the sounds or sight of the characters is oft immediately attended 
1 those passions, which at first were wont to be produced by the interven- 
of ideas, that are now quite omitted.’ (Berkeley, A Treatise Concerning the 
ciples of Human Knowledge, Introduction, Para. 20). 

Stevenson does allow that this is so ‘in part’; but words may have ‘indepen- 
t’ emotive meanings. 
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Mr Empson attacks the problem suggested by 
emotive theories by trying to show, by a close analysi: 
texts, (a) that ‘where there are alternative ways of int 
preting a word’s action, of which one can be cah 
cognitive and the other emotive, it is the cognit 
one which is likely to have important effects on sentim: 
or character, and in general it does not depend on acce 
ing false beliefs’ (p. 10); and (b) that ‘truth to life’ (t 
is, Q?!) is not nearly so irrelevant to our judgement 
the quality of a poem as Richards so often seems to wi 
to say. That beliefs about what is the case are more i 
portant in determining at least those attitudes which 
consciously adopt seems fairly evident. Indeed, Stevenso: 
long and subtle analysis of ethical disagreement sho 
quite plainly that a great many such disagreements « 
only apparently ethical (in his sense of the word); analy 
shows them to be disagreements over facts, likely cc 
sequences, causal connexions, and so on, that is, they « 
disagreements in belief rather than in attitude; t 
emotive role of the ethical symbol is often quite sv 
ordinate ; and often the attitude expressed by the use of 
ethical symbol is so connected with beliefs about what 
the case that an alteration in these beliefs is sufficient 
bring about the adoption of another attitude. Even if. 
reject, as I shou'!d want to do, Stevenson’s restriction 
the ethical function of the ethical symbol to the expressi 
and evocation of feelings and attitudes, his emphasis | 
the importance of beliefs in shaping and changing attitud 
is surely just. Similarly, Mr Empson is able to show tl 
the comment Q!! is necessarily part of our judgeme 
when we judge a piece of literature to be good. As he pt 
it in connexion with Richards’s view of tragedy, ‘it seer 
clear that, even if your views about Heaven are in abe 
ance while watching Lear, you need to feel that the pl 
is a true illustration of some part of human nature and t 
human situation’ (p. 9). 


In an interesting but somewhat scrappy Appendix « 
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heories of Value’, Mr Empson makes some acute com- 
nts on the emotive theory of ethics expounded by 
venson. He sees that the chief weakness of his position 
his failure to offer any account of the difference between 
proval’ (‘x is good’ is translated by Stevenson, accord- 
to one of his ‘working models’, as ‘I approve of this; 
so as well’) and other attitudes.t Attitudes are so 
fined that, as Mr Empson says, ‘an amoeba can have 
attitude as well as a man’. The use of approval as the 
ntral ethical attitude, and the suggestion that by talking 
this way one can remove the difficulty represented by 
e use of ‘good’ as though it were a genuine concept 
hich Stevenson, on roughly positivist grounds, assumes 
can’t be), rests upon a failure to see that the translation 
x is good’ into ‘I approve of x’ does not solve the 
oblem of how to understand the distinctively ethical 
ntent of the moral judgment, if—as Stevenson thinks 
should be—approval is sharply distinguished from other 
titudes. Mr Empson puts it happily: “You do not solve 
ny problem by favouring one bit of grammar rather than 
other’ (p. 415). 

| One of the puzzles about poetry is that apparently simple 
rrangements of common words are able (of course, in a 
articular context) to suggest a variety of meanings which 
re not apprehended successively, except through an 
Eysis (and this the reader of poetry doesn’t make at the 
ime of reading), but are vaguely felt in combination; and 
he combination of these meanings is not reducible to the 
um of the separate meanings analysed out. More than 
meanings in the ordinary sense of connotations are involved 
xere. Sometimes what is forced upon us by a word or 
combination of words is not the surface meaning of the 
word or of the combination but something that works 
hrough the surface meaning but is not reducible to it. 
The most complicated effects of this kind are to be found 


1 This is not quite just to Stevenson. See, e.g., Ethics and Language, Pp. 9° 
hough I don’t think what is said there is really a defence against the criticism. 
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in poetry, but they also occur in prose and even in cc 
versation. An example may make the matter plainer. Itt 
my own, not Mr Empson’s: 

Her imagination was by habit ridiculously activi 
when the door was not open it jumped out of tt 
window. She was not accustomed indeed to keep 
behind bolts... (Henry James, The Portrait of a Law 
The World’s Classics, 1947, pp.43 19 32%) 

This passage has to be placed in its context, for it’ 
through the pressure of the context that the meanin. 
and references are expressed (the metaphorical use « 
‘expressed’ has here to be kept in mind; the metaphoric: 
use is transferred from that sense in which cod-liver oil 
sometimes said on bottles to be ‘freshly expressed’). TE 
interested reader may care to look up the context; an 
it would perhaps be legitimate, where one is concerne 
with an episode in the vast symphonic movement of | 
novel by James, to treat the whole novel as in some wa 
the context of the passage. It may be that what I take to b 
expressed can only be justified by reference to the whol 
novel. If this is. so, I grant the awkwardness, but I don’ 
think it affects the principle. 

The passage is a collection of metaphorical uses. Th: 
main vehicle (I use the terms ‘vehicle’ and ‘tenor’ sug 
gested for the analysis of metaphor by Richards in Th 
Philosophy of Rhetoric) is-that of a house with a door anc 
a window and an active person jumping about inside anc 
on occasion jumping out of the window. And the tenor 
Here is the difficulty, not the difficulty of understanding 
what is being said, but the difficulty of setting limits to the 
meanings and implications. 

The following are some of the meanings and implication: 
into which the tenor can, it seems to me, be analysed 
There is a powerful and continually actualized dispositior 
of the young woman for making pictures of the 
future, a disposition which cannot be restrained ever 
when she perceives it to be prudent, and still more wher 
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ers think it to be prudent—this is the point of 
iculously active’—not to exercise her imagination. This 

ht perhaps be called the ‘core’ meaning of the tenor; 

if this were all, there would be no need, at least no 

ssing need, to say it metaphorically. The justification 
the metaphorical use can be seen if we explore all that 
rounds (and modifies—here the figure of ‘core’ 

omes clumsy) the ‘core’. The metaphor says what the 
ral statement, the ‘core’ meaning, does not say. It says 
partly through the indefinite suggestiveness of ‘door’, 

indow’, ‘bolts’. The door is not only the door through 
ich we go into the street; it is also the door—the door 
‘the fairy tale and the picaresque romance—through 
ich we go when we set out to seek our fortune or to 
sk for adventures. It is the door through which the 
anger enters, the stranger and the lover and the enemy 
guised as a friend. It is the door outside which the 
known and the unimaginable wait. Shut, it is a defence 
ainst the powers of darkness; open, it gives them entry. 
is the door through which we pass into life and out of 
e. And the window. It is through the window that the 
ild gazes in curiosity and excitement. Because the 
indow is a frame it imposes a kind of completeness and 
‘der upon the raw material of life. This completeness 
d order—what we see is a picture of life—is in part a 
lusion. Again, to leave a house by the window is an 
regular proceeding, suggesting lawlessness and disregard 
"convention. It is what the prisoner does—this leads on 
» the suggestion of ‘bolts’—or the girl who goes secretly 
» meet her lover. To jump out of the window is to have 
1e strenoth and élan of youth and to be careless of 
ropriety. To disregard the bolts of the door is to challenge 
oth power and authority: the power of the tyrant, and 
1e patriarchal authority of the master of the house; and 
» the young authority will appear as having all the craft 
id meanness of tyrannical power. 

The whole metaphor means the tenor in such a way that 
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what the tenor means cannot be stated except through | 
vehicle. My analysis is not a saying of what the vehicle sa. 
and it isn’t as though the vehicle says better what 
analysis says worse. The analysis is rather a comme 
perhaps helpful, perhaps not, on the meaning than a v 
of stating the meaning. Even if it should be thought t; 
my analysis wanders a little into the fanciful, one co: 
only be puzzled by this kind of analysis if one were stron 
under the influence of an inadequate theory of langua: 
a theory, for example, that said that words, properly us: 
unambiguously designate. I don’t think that very ma 
people have held such a preposterous theory. But son 
times philosophers and others make statements wh: 
seem to entail such a theory; as when philosophers sugy 
that properly to say what and how the world is is possi 
only in a language freed from the vaguenesses and a: 
biguities of ordinary language. 

Another way of analysing the meaning of the metapl 
would be to distinguish the following elements. 

1. The ordinary connotations of the words making 
the expression. We have to recognize these connotatic 
before we can see the expression as metaphorical. \ 
grasp the metaphor when we see that ‘jumping out of t 
window’ and so on is predicated of ‘her imagination’, 

2. The suggestiveness of the words, in part a matter 
giving added connotations, in part a matter of th 
summoning up associations or making references which 
might be extravagant to describe as connotations, thou 
they are parts of the meanings of the words in this conte» 
The words acquire this suggestiveness through our readi 
of the preceding passages and through our recognition 
the expression as metaphorical: these we take as sign, 
that we are free to treat the ‘door’, the ‘window’, ai 
so on as ‘symbols’. 

3. The assertion of likeness: between the imaginati 
within the person and a dweller in a house, between it 
aginative activity of a certain sort and ‘leaping’, and so o 
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. The ‘emotive’ meaning: the power of the expression 
of the symbols which make it up to evoke in us feelings 
attitudes—very complex in this case but crudely 
cribable as a mixture of indulgent approval and 
rehension. 

. The whole expression as being descriptive oa 
son: Isabel Archer. This is a kind of demonstrative 
aning: it designates. 

his kind of example is somewhat different from the 
mples employed in The Structure of Complex Words, and 
2 technique of analysis is rather more exuberant and 
n slapdash than Mr Empson’s. But the example and the 
lysis do in their own way make one of Mr Empson’s 
st important points. Put simply, and without the 
ances that would be out of place in a short comment, 
point is this. The mass of meaning, reference, and 
ociation which stands behind a word in poetic and other 
ocative uses can in principle be analysed and described ; 
d while our practice will obviously fall short of com- 
eteness a great deal of such analysis and description 
n be accomplished, as Mr Empson demonstrates in his 
eatment of those words—‘fool’, ‘honest’, and so on— 
hich I have already mentioned. His treatment shows 
iat the cruder versions of the ‘emotive’ theory are 
ply untenable: we label the use of a word ‘emotive’ 
ye ourselves the effort of thinking. Of course, it is 
t denied that words are ‘emotive’; but their power to 
voke feelings and attitudes in us is a function of an 
scertainable logical structure. I have no space in which 
» discuss Mr Empson’s proposal for a symbolism for 
escribing this logical structure. With such a symbolism 
e thinks it would be possible to make a dictionary 
hich would be far more sensitive to the complexities 
f verbal usage than the New English Dictionary. I do not 
nink he makes a very strong case for his symbolism, and 
do not believe he really thinks the dictionary would get 
ery far beyond A, perhaps very far into A, without 
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sticking. But the symbolism would have to be used m: 
extensively before one could make a definite judgeme: 

A quite different, though not necessarily conflicti 
approach to the problems of verbal meaning is to be fou 
in Mr Kenneth Burke’s A Grammar of Motiv-s. He is ec 
cerned with more than Semantics in the rather techni 
sense which the term has in the work of such logicians 
Morris and Carnap. He is, in his own words, ‘concerr 
with the basic forms of thought’ (p. xv). He seems: 
argue that our experience of the world is such that 
‘naturally’ think in terms of ‘motives’; and that if 
make statements about motives—as he thinks we do) 
poetry and fiction, law and science, politics and me: 
physics, in pawky comment and idle chatter—they can | 
analysed in terms drawn from the analogy of drama: Av 
Scene, Agent, Agency, Purpose. This analysis is not 
‘the forms of thought’ in the sense in which the ol 
fashioned logicians spoke about them; he is concern 
rather with ‘languages’, chiefly with philosophic: 
political, theological, and artistic languages. 

In a rounded statement about motives, you must ha 
some word that names the act . . . and another th 
names the scene . . . also, you must indicate what pers 
or kind of person (agent) performed the act, wh 
means or instruments he used (agency), and the purpo: 
Men may violently disagree about the purposes behir 
a given act, orabout the character of the person who d 
it, or how he did it, or in what kind of situation } 
acted; or they may even insist upon totally differer 
words to name the act itself. But. . . any comple 
statement about motives will offer some kind of answe 
to these five questions: what was done (act), when « 
where it was done (scene), who did it (agent), ho 
he did it (agency), and why (purpose). 

One can see that this might be a way of analysing tal 
about individual character or social life or human histo 
or the novel; for all these are concerned with huma 
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Jotives and actions, performed and reflected upon. But 
is not at once plain that the analysis would apply to, 
y, cosmology or metaphysics. Mr Burke does n fact 
)ply with great ingenuity this analysis to both. At bottom, 
hat he is saying, unless | have seriously misunderstood 
s argument (which is often dark and perplexing) is that 
# necessity philosophy is and can only be anthropology. 
y this he does not mean to suggest that nothing true or 
portant can be said about what is not human; but that 
hatever is said about what is not human is said by men; 
hd that whatever is said by men is said by way of comment 
bon the scene (to use his own terminology). Events for 
thich human agents are not responsible must nevertheless, 
cause we can only think through the categories of 
juman experience, be understood on the analogy of those 
Vents for which men are responsible; this is evident in 
‘rimitive ways of picturing and speaking about the world 
there an eclipse or a shooting star will be the act of a 
fersonal agent; but Mr Burke believes he can show that 
he concepts of act, agent, scene, and the rest are present 
4 the more sophisticated and abstract formulations of later 
latural science and philosophy. 
| An illustration of the inevitability of this ‘dramatistic’ 
sic] analysis is afforded by Mr Burke’s discussion of 
Shomas Hobbes. His point is this. Hobbes tries hard to 
je a complete mechanist, not only in the sense that he 
onceives man and society after the analogy of a piece of 
Jockwork, but also in a more radical sense. Perception, 
acts of will, are all reduced by him to 
motion, resultants of the interaction of the 
yrgans of sense and material objects. The perception of 
olours, for example, which cannot be rendered in terms 
£ the mechical model, is scornfully dismissed as ‘fancy’ — 
ot really there, or not worth attending to; and this 
feveals that Hobbes is not using clockwork as a model, he 
trying to say that human activities are the motions of a 
ieces of clockwork. In the terms of Mr Burke’s analysis, 


agination, 
nechanical 
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he is attempting to reduce the dramatic exchanges: 
man with man and of man with the world to moti: 
which are purely scenic; and there is no play. But it is 
possible even for Hobbes to talk consistently in this w 
When he is discussing voluntary action he wishes to red! 
such action to motion which is the resultant of a balan 
of forces within a dynamic system conceived qu 
materially ; but he is compelled to call this kind of mot: 
‘action’. Of his so naming this kind of motion, Mr Bu; 
says: 

. it was [in part] but a loose usage, to designi 
kinds of ‘motion’ that were traditionally cal 
‘actions’. And in part it may have been a response: 
the pressure of the moral category itself, which 
essentially dramatic, and may be expected to make: 
dramatic genius felt even in a philosophy that ai 
programmatically to transform the dramatic into 1 
mechanical (p. 137). ‘ 

I do not feel it is as yet possible to decide whether or 1 
Mr Burke’s method is as universally applicable or 
fruitful as he is himself disposed to think. His book |] 
patches of brilliance; but there is much turgid stuff 
which it is exceedingly hard to catch the drift. A Gramm 
of Motives is the first book of a trilogy; the others < 
entitled A Rhetoric of Motives and A Symbolic of Motiv 
When they become available in this country it will 
be easier to judge Mr Burke’s achievement. 

One advantage of Mr Burke’s method of analysis—ey 
if we should wish to quarrel with its detailed applicati 
—is that it is free from the linguistic superstitions som 
times entertained by philosophers. Mr Burke does r 
think that a ‘dramatistic’ terminology is able to give 
account of the world which will succeed in getting rid 
ambiguity and mystery; and he does not think this 
accidental defect of his terminology: 

A perfectionist might seek to evolve terms free 
ambiguity and inconsistency (as with the terminis 
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lideals of symbolic logic and logical positivism). But we 
have a different purpose in view, one that probably 
retains traces of its ‘comic’ origin. We take it for 
granted that, insofar as men cannot themselves create 
the universe, there must remain something essentially 
enigmatic about the problem of motives, and that this 
underlying enigma will manifest itself in the inevitable 
ambiguities and inconsistencies among the terms for 
motives (p. xviii). 

If we substitute for ‘motives’ ‘explanations’ or ‘reasons’ 
hd for ‘enigmatic’ ‘mysterious’, these contentions are 
ry close to the argument | have been maintaining. 


(To be concluded) 
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By DOM AELRED WATKIN 


HE Farne Islands are an outcrop of Whin Sill re 

lying off the coast of Northumberland opposite 

point midway between Bamborough and Seahous: 

and a few miles south-east of Lindisfarne or Holy Islan 

They form quite a large group, fifteen islands at high ti 

and twenty-eight at the bottom of the ebb, and it is wi 

the inmost island of the group, usually called the Inr 
Farne, that we are here concerned. 

This island, which is sixteen acres in size, of whi 
eleven are almost entirely composed of bare rock, slop 
from steep cliffs of seventy or eighty feet in height on t 
south and south-west to a point slightly above high-ti 
mark to the north and north-east. On the cliff side t! 
island is open to the pounding of the seas, while to the nor 
and east it is partly sheltered by a channel which separat 
it from its nearest neighbours, the Wideopens and Knox 
Reef. On this east side is the harbour or landing-stag 
from which a path leads upwards in a north-wester 
direction to St Cuthbert’s Chapel, of much-restore 
thirteenth and fourteenth century work, and to tlh 
‘Tower’, a square-shaped building of three (original 
four) floors constructed for purposes of defence by tl 
Prior of Durham between 1494 and 1519. There ar 
remains of gardens and a graveyard near the Chapel an 
Tower, both of which buildings mark the site of a sma 
monastic dependency of Durham Cathedral Priory. 

To the south, on high ground, is a lighthouse an 
cottages for the keepers.1 These buildings, apart from th 
‘Fishe-house’, which will be discussed below, are the onl 
ones now upon the island. The rest consists of bare roc 
and an expanse of unusually springy turf in which sez 
campion grows in profusion. There are the remains of 


1 The pentose is now worked automatically, and the keepers’ houses at 
used merely for stores. 
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pond in the centre of the island. Sea-birds abound; 
/Farnesare particularly the breeding ground of the attrac- 
& eider-ducks whose peculiar cry—which begins with a 
jintive long-drawn note and ends abruptly in a sharp 
iking noise—seems to sum up the whole atmosphere of 
4 island. In summer a place of peace and charm, in 
hnter the Inner Farne lies at the mercy of the storms 
bwing from the north-east, and sometimes the whole 
nd is covered by the foam and spindrift which pene- 
ites into every crevice and cleft. 
itt is impossible to think of Farne Island without thinking 
‘St Cuthbert, who not only lived there for nine years as 
hermit and died there, but also gave his name to the 
Ading-stage (St Cuthbert’s Cove), the gut or channel to 
» north (St Cuthberts’ Gut) and to the eider-ducks 
hich were called ‘St Cuthbert’s Ducks’ as early as the 
felfth century and are still known locally to the fishermen 
‘Cuddy’s ducks’. It is therefore to St Cuthbert that we 
list, however briefly, first turn. 
iCuthbert? was born within a year or two of 634 and 
rted life as a shepherd on the Lammermuir Hills. After 
ision of the soul of St Aidan being carried to heaven by 
igels, Cuthbert j oined the monastery of Melrose? in Tweed- 
@ of which he eventually became Prior. After some 
ars at Melrose he was transferred to Lindisfarne or Holy 
and (which was then under the same monastic superior” 
|Melrose)* to become Prior there. The Venerable Bede 
wes an account of Cuthbert at Lindisfarne which does 
mmething to show the reason for the fascination which 


1 This is mentioned in the twelfth century life of St Bartholomew of Farne: 
lerumque aquis supereminentibus et supereffluentibus tota (insula) perfunditur’ 
ta SS. June, IV, p. 839)- 

2The chief sources of Cuthbert’s life are the Anonymous Life by a monk 
Lindisfarne and the Life by the Venerable Bede: both these are printed, 
sether with a translation, in Two Lives of St Cuthbert ed. B. Colgrave; we shall 
f e first of these as ‘Anon’ and to the second as ‘Bede’. Archbishop Eyre’s - 


fer to th 
cellent life of St Cuthbert has also been used extensively as has Miss Watt’s.- 


uable study The Farne Islands. 
3 This is not where the present magnificent ruins of Melrose Abbey stand 


't at Old Melrose about two miles away. : 
4 Lindisfarne and Melrose were under the rule of Eata at the time; Bede, p. 206... 
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his personality exercised even upon persons, like St Ae: 
of Rievaulx,! who lived centuries later. The secret 
seems to have lain in the fullness of the way in which 
entered in the heart of things and persons. We can b: 
up his character from the incidents related by Bede. TF 
was the love of nature and interest in natural phenom 
which made him the protector of the sea-birds and wh 
impelled him to wander round the island of Lindisfé 
during the short summer nights inspecting and examir 
everything upon the island?; there was the manner 
which he threw himself into the words of the NM 
(particularly the words Sursum corda and Gratias aga 
Domino Deo nostro)? and the way in which he really sha 
the sufferings of others, especially of penitent sinners.#! 
managed to subdue a turbulent and divided commur 
simply by the wholeness of the way in which he g 
himself to everything and everybody around him. 

Eventually Cuthbert was able to retire to even gree 
solitude. He first lived on ‘St Cuthbert’s Isle’, a sn 
island at high-tide, but joined to Lindisfarne at the e 
which lay a short distance away to the west of the mor 
tery. But St Cuthbert’s Isle is small and near the shore; 
the saint wished to move to a more complete solitu 
from the Isle, away to the south, the tall black cliffs of 
Inner Farne can clearly be seen, and it must have been 
daily sight of this more remote retreat which drew 
thither.6 

For nine years St Cuthbert lived the life of a hermit 
Farne, until in 684 he became, much against his w 

*St Aelred was very fond of relating St Cuthbert’s life and miracles; 
Reginald of Durham, Libellus de Admirandis Beati Cuthberti, Surtees Soc., Pp 


* Bede, p. 210. STbidsy) par2i2\s 4 Tbid. 

5 Archbishop Eyre refutes convincingly the charge of extreme austerit) 
puritanism often levelled against St Cuthbert. 

® St Cuthbert’s Isle is only a very short distance from the mainland of I 
Isle and can be approached at low tide across what is now a very disagree 
stretch of sand and mud (the depositing-place of the crab-shells, unwa1 
iron work, etc., of the inhabitants of Lindisfarne). It is very small and has 
remains of a chapel. The view from it of the Inner Farne is the one compe! 
feature of St Cuthbert’s Isle, and we can see how the saint was drawn thit 
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| hop of Lindisfarne. His life as Bishop was little different 
im that which he had led as Prior of Holy Isle, save for 
inevitable journeys throughout the border-country 
ich he carried out with untiring energy. One memor- 
e scene of his life as Bishop must be referred to. In 685 
thbert was at Carlisle visiting the Queen of Northum- 
fia; on a late May afternoon he was walking with the 
ve of the city and others on the city walls and examining 
fith great interest a fountain of Roman workmanship. 
ddenly the Bishop leaned on his staff and looked down- 
ards at the ground uttering mysterious and enigmatic 
rds which filled the company with foreboding and im- 
Ned them to retire home at once. Cuthbert had had a 
id intuition of a battle which was taking place at the 
moment and in which King Ecfrith of Northumbria 
st his life.2 This was the catastrophic defeat of Nech- 
nsmere which was to alter the whole future of Christian- 
in the north. In a few simple phrases the Anonymous 
fe gives a most vivid indication? of the horror of that 
tuition of disaster so suddenly revealed to Cuthbert in 
e sunshine of a May afternoon.4 

At the end of two years, St Cuthbert, convinced that 
e had not much longer to live, retired again to Farne. 
Imost his last act as Bishop was to see his friend St 
erbert who lived as a hermit on an island in Derwent- 
ater. Cuthbert foresaw that they would not meet again 
d in answer to Herbert’s prayers and tears begged God 
ot to allow one of them to die before the other. The 
equel is given in the Anonymous Life: “Why should | 
elay by making a long story of this? At the same time, in 
he same night, and at the same hour of the night, the 
ishop and the anchorite died according to the bishop’s 
romise, and they reign together with Christ for ever and 
yer. ° 

1 He was actually elected Bishop of Hexham, but eventually exchanged sees 
ith Eata (Eyre, pp- 53°4)- ? 

2 Anon., p. 122. 3 Bede’s account is more diffuse. 

4 Cuthbert had other intuitions of a similar character ; see Bede, pp. 246-8 etc. 


5 Anon., p. 125. 
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It was immediately after Christmas 686 that Cuth) 
left Lindisfarne to return to the Inner Farne, where: 
last two months and three weeks of his life were spentt 
first he was active enough to meet the brethren ff 
Holy Island when they came over to see him, but gradu 
his strength began to fail. On 27th February his last ill 
came upon him and from that time he was hardly abld 
move. It was after receiving the Sacraments and in, 
very early morning of 20th March that he died. At 
moment of his death the brethren who had come fr 
Lindisfarne to be with him were singing Mattins and 
got to the beginning of the psalm Deus repulisti no? 
destruxisti nos; one of their number went to the high 
point of the island! and held a lighted torch in each ha 
to announce the news to a watcher who was standing o 
hill at Lindisfarne.2 The watcher ran down the hill < 
related the news to the brethren who were sing: 
Mattins and who had also just reached the same open: 
words of the same psalm. It was Wednesday, 20th Mar 
687.3 

Despite the distance of nearly thirteen hundred ye 
separating us from the time when St Cuthbert lived on t 
Inner Farne, we are able to see to this day much of wl 
he saw and can even see, I am persuaded, the very site 
the cell in which he lived and died.4 The identification 
this spot depends partly on a reading of early documei 
and lives and partly upon an actual inspection of t 
ground. We may turn to the documents first. 


? Where the lighthouse now stands. 

* This must have been the long hill called the Heugh which runs to the so 
of the old monastery on the Farne side. 

* The psalm Deus repulisti nos is the first psalm of Mattins on Wednes 
according to the monastic psalter ; it also appeared at Wednesday Mattins 
the old Roman psalter. 

“It was Archbishop Eyre who really did most to establish the site of 
Cuthbert’s oratory and cell. Later authors, like Miss Watt, appear to ha 
disregarded the conclusions of this painstaking and admirable study too easi 
I am convinced from a personal visit to the spot in the summer of 1951 tl 
Archbishop Eyre is almost entirely correct. 
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Ne can conveniently start with the Venerable Bede. 
le describes St Cuthbert’s cell in considerable detail. 
tording to his life of St Cuthbert, the cell was a round 
ding, constructed partly by walls of stone and turf 
pve ground and partly by excavating a hollow, the whole 
Ing so made that nothing save the sky could be seen 
within. Inside, the cell was divided into two 
bers, an oratory and a dwelling-room, and it was 
yered by a roof supported on rough poles and lined with 
ed grass. This description is written in the present tense 
i it may well be that the Venerable Bede, who had a 
tat admiration for the saint, himself visited the island.* 
ar the landing-stage of the island Cuthbert built a 
} sn 
wer house—or hospitium—where the brethren and 
ners who visited him could stay.” 
here are indications which throw some light upon 
# exact situation of these buildings. In the floor of St 
ithbert’s cell was a spring which was believed to have 
Fung out of the ground in answer to the saint’s prayers,® 
H there was another spring nec longe from the hospitium.* 
rain, not far from the side of his cell (ad extremam partem 
i illius)® was a gash or creek ‘where the hollowing-out of 
e rock by the workings of continual tides had made a 
deep and wide gap’.® The twelfth century author of 
life of St Bartholomew of Farne describes the situation 


the hospitium and the cell minutely as it appeared in his 


pne, and not far away was a spring. From this hut a path 
d to the oratory and cell by a steep and narrow way. The 
Il itself is described as being in a hollow (in quodam 
retae concavitatis latibulo) and a spring was there also. 


‘ Bede, p. 216 (see Anon., p. 96). 2 Bede, p. 216. 

Bede, pp. 216-8. 4 Ibid. 5 Anon., p. 98. 
Bede, p. 227. This gap required a 12 foot plank to serve as the foundation 
a necessarium built over the channel by St Cuthbert. It must therefore have 
en about eight feet wide. 

7 Harl. MS. 4843, f. 236. See Acta SS. June, IV, pp. 832 seq. 
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We now have the material for starting our investigati' 
If we can find with certainty the two springs, we : 
establish the sites of the cell and of the hospitium. Tak! 
the latter first, for it presents few problems, there is, wi’ 
in a few yards of the landing-stage, a small ruined squ. 
structure called the ‘Fishe-house’. There can be lit 
doubt that this represents the site of Cuthbert’s hospitit 
It is exactly in the position described by Bede and by 1 
author of the Life of St Bartholomew ; though it is mos 
in ruin and largely of medieval date, some big unsquan 
stones in the foundations may well be remains of’ 
Cuthbert’s work, or work of nearly equal antiqui 
Nearby, a few yards to the south-east, a large clump: 
rushes and marsh clearly indicates the site of the w 
mentioned by Bede and seen there by Archbishop Eyre: 
1848.1 

We have, then, the landing-stage, the well and t 
hospitium ; following the ascending path (not perhaps 
steep as the author of St Bartholomew’s life would le 
us to suppose, but undoubtedly the same path) we me 
near the top of the rise and to the left of the path, a lar 
hollow cut out of a bank. It is roughly circular in shape a 
even has a division or difference of level faintly discernil 
in it. That this hollow marks the site of St Cuthbert 
cell and oratory seems more than probable. In the fin 
place, in the lower and nearer part of the hollow a patch 
marsh and water seems to show that a little digging wou 
soon reveal the other well which Archbishop Eyre clair 
to have seen in 1848.2 Again, this hollow is the only o 
of its kind in this part of the island and we know that t 
cell was so constructed as to be as much below as abo 
ground: the front wall, on the path side, has now di 
appeared (though there are odd stones lying about on tl 
ground, some of large size), but were it still in existen 
Bede’s description of the cell as hiding all but the s 

See his useful plan opposite, p. 42. The well is also marked on Spee 
eae ae below). 
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ROUGH PLAN OF THE INNER FARNE 


St Cuthbert’s Cove. 

St Cuthbert’s Gut. 

The Churn. 

The ‘Fishe-house’. 

Suggested site of St Cuthbert’s cell. 
St Cuthbert’s Chapel. 

The Tower. 

The Lighthouse. 


The island is shown as at high-tide. 
The shaded portions are bare rock. 


TODMOVORS 


ould be most exactly fulfilled. Even to-day any view of 
e mainland is completely cut off. Finally, the site is close 
the end of the channel in the rocks, now called St 
thbert’s Gut, and which we have already mentioned as 
e site of the saint’s necessarium and close to his cell. It is 
e that the end of the channel is now some yards away 
om the cell and lies beyond the medieval St Cuthbert’s 
hapel, but the impression I received was that it had been 
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filled in artificially on the land-side. This impression: 
borne out by Archbishop Eyre’s plan which shows 
Gut reaching to a point many yards further inland than 
does at present.! 

The only serious objection to this suggested site for 
Cuthbert’s cell and oratory is the fact that two furtt 
wells on the island are vouched for. If we accept 
existence of either or both of them, some doubt at le 
must be thrown upon the identification of the spring wh: 
lay in the middle of the floor of St Cuthbert’s cell.2 & 
it is true that both the wells we have already descril 
appear rather as marshy areas than as definite sprini 
though the existence of both is vouched for by Are 
bishop Eyre. But the evidence for the other two we 
does not seem in any sense strong. We shall take them: 
order. 

Speed in his map of the Inner Farne, reproduced 
Raine’s North Durham,? marks the well near the hospitit 
now visible only as marsh and reeds, but shows also anoth 
spring in the centre of the island, to the south-west of 
Cuthbert’s Chapel. Of this spring there is no sign at 
to-day.* Indeed, Speed’s map is undoubtedly inaccurs 
in many details and I do not think this evidence should 
given much weight. 

A stronger competitor is the so-called ‘St Cuthber 
Well’ mentioned by Miss Watt® and said to lie in t 
ground floor of the ‘Tower’. On making enquiries of t 
foreman in charge of repairs going on there, I was to 
that the site of this well was lost although they we 

1 Miss Watt (p. 51), on the contrary, thinks that the Gut is cutting back in 
the land and she adduces as evidence the existence of walls which have ¢ 
preted during the last hundred years and which lay across the path of t 
channel. Eyre, however, in his map shows a wall standing on either side 
the Gut and apparently built thus with a gap in the middle. 

* There was one spring, that near the hospitium, when the saint arrive 


the other was said to have appeared in answer to the saint’s prayers, but m¢ 


probably did so when the floor of the cell was being excavated. See Bede, | 
216-8. 


a eS On 


4 ae 6in. Ordnance Map marks no springs at all upon the Inner Farne. 
OS AS ob te 
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Jeavouring to find it, and I received the impression 
& ‘St Cuthbert’s Well’ was more a vague tradition than 
jestablished fact. Even if it exists, it could easily be 
tell dug by the late fifteenth century builders of the 
Wer rather than a natural spring. 
nless, therefore, St Cuthbert’s cell stood on a site 
br levelled out completely and covered with medieval 
Idings,-which seems in the highest degree unlikely in 
Ww of its associations, I think we may take it as most 
»bable that the grass-covered hollow on the left of the 
th leading up to the Tower and medieval Chapel 
resents the very spot where the saint lived and died. 
St Cuthbert was not the only saint or hermit who 
fired to the Inner Farne. In the Venerable Bede’s time 
re were the remains still to be seen of a cell built by 
Aidan who, in the year 651, used to retire there to 
hy for days at a time. After Cuthbert’s death Aethilwald, 
tnonk of Ripon, lived there as a hermit for twelve years 
H died there in 699 or 7oo.! Aethilwald repaired St 
ithbert’s cell—using straw and clay and even a cowhide 
the purpose2—and thus it remained until the hermit 
Igild succeeded him. It was during Felgild’s time that 
= entire cell was reconstructed by Eadfrith, Bishop of 
hdisfarne.? 
It seems, though there is no direct evidence for this, 
at hermit succeeded hermit on Farne. Certainly in 1135 
anchorite called Aelwin was living there, to be joined 
another called Bartholomew about the year 1150. 
nfortunately the two quarrelled and Aelwin left the 
and, leaving Bartholomew in sole possession. St 
rtholomew of Farne* was one of the more interesting of 
numerous solitaries. A Yorkshireman from Whitby, 
was ordained deacon and priest in Norway and after a 
‘riod as a secular priest became a monk in the Cathedral 
1 See Bede, Eccl. Hist., Book V, Chap. i. 


Bede, p. 300. 3 Bede, pp. 302-4- 
See Acta SS. June, IV, pp. 823 seq. ; also life in Lives of the English Saints, and 


att, The Farne Islands, pp. 22 seq. 
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Priory of Durham. He soon left Durham to becon 
hermit and was at Farne when the island was raidec 
Fistan, King of Norway; fortunately St Cuthbert’s + 
ceased to flow (at the saint’s intervention from heaver 
was supposed) and the invaders were forced to reti: 
After some years Bartholomew was joined by Thon 
ex-prior of Durham. Again there was a quarrel betw 
the hermits, and Bartholomew, who had been accu 
by his companion of hypocrisy, left the island and w 
back to Durham. At the end of a year, however,. 
returned to Farne, and from that time Bartholomew 
Thomas agreed admirably until the latter’s death again | 
the former in sole occupation of the island. St Barthe 
mew died on the Inner Farne in 1193 after having li 
there for forty-two and a half years. 

One of the last of the solitaries on Farne was Tho: 
de Melsonby, Cathedral-Prior of Durham. After refus 
the bishopric, he retired to Farne in 1244 to escape 
king’s anger and died there some two years later. In 1: 
Farne was made into a regular dependency or cell 
Durham, and from that time until its dissolution in 1. 
there seems always to have been from between two to 
monks living on the island, presided over by a ‘Master 
Farne’. 

Mr W. A. Pantin has printed some most interest 
extracts from the spiritual writings of one of th 
solitaries.? This hermit, whose name is unknown, wa 
Durham monk, appears to have studied at Oxford ; 
lived on the island about the middle of the fourtee 
century. While at Farne he composed a series of medi 
tions in prose and verse which include some spirit 
experiences of an autobiographical nature. These writi 
are of value above the average, though the outlook tl 
display is poised somewhat uneasily between that of | 
substantial and sacramental bond of nature and gr 


1 Libellus de admirandis beati Cuthberti by Reginald of Durham, pp. 65-6 
? Acta SS. June IV, p. 841. 3 Eng. Hist. Rev. LIX, pp: 162 seq. 
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ht by the Fathers and the accidental and somewhat 
farious union of them by subjective intention which 
§so common from the middle ages onwards. Again, 
} solitary of Farne had not what was to become for 
Je centuries the classical approach of imageless prayer 
aught by the author of the Cloud of Unknowing or as 
»eated by Methley;! nor, on the other hand, did he 
jivate the purely imaginative recreation of historical 
fodes of our Lord’s life on earth as practised by many 
his near contemporaries like Margery Kempe. He is 
aps nearest to Rolle and Juliana of Norwich; though 
Jnas neither the versatility of the one nor the acute 
ght of the other. 

jhe following passage from his meditation Ad crucifixum 
+s perhaps the best indication both of the strength and 
) weakness of his approach: Tota die expando in cruce 
jus meas ad te homo ut te amplexer, capud meum inclino ut 
exatum deosculer, latus meum aperio ut osculatum intro- 
hm ad cor meum, ut simus duo in carne una. Tutum tibi 
nde nequaquam esse poterit quam in me, dum dies ire 
iciique advenerit. Ecce demonstravi tibi signum quod 
eras ; cognosce ergo quantum amo, et ad me cito fugias. O 
pr, O bonitas ; O fiducia, O largitas ; O thesaurus, O divicie ; 
refugium, O delicie; O portus, O tuicio; O scutum, O 
seccio.2 Methley wrote in much the same exclamatory 
le but with far greater insight;* perhaps the later 


ethley was a Carthusian of Mount Grace. His fascinating spiritual auto- 
raphy yet remains unprinted in MS. Trinity Colle Cambrosm2h eho. 
F BER. LUX P- 168. 
The following autobiographical passage from Methley, which has never, 
as I am aware, been printed before forms a very close parallel with the 
ation given above. The influence of the Cloud of Unknowing will readily be 
. In festo Sancti Petri ad Vincula in Monte Gracie corporaliter fui in ecclesia, et 
peracta quam celebravi missa Deo gracias reddere curarem per meditacionis 
m et oracionis, nimis valde visitavit me Deus, nam in tantum amore langui quod 
expiravi. Quomodo autem hoc fieri potuit sicut possum per graciam Dei dicam vobis 
es mei. Amor et desiderium dilecti susceperunt me spiritualiter in celum ut preter 
sm nil michi deesset (in quantum sapio) de gloria Dei qui sedet in trono et hoc pro 
2 mea, denique omnem penam et timorem et omnem meditacionem alicuius rei vel 
n creatoris secundum deliberatam consideracionem oblitus eram. Et sicut qui peri- 
m metuunt ignis non clamant ‘Ingnis invasit domum meam, venite et adiuvate me’ 
in angustia vel potius agonia positi vix possunt unum verbum loqui sed clamant 
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Denys tne Carthusian forms the closest parallel witht 
solitary. 
A visit to the Inner Farne is rewarding not only fe« 
scenes of natural beauty and for the abundant bird! 
lant life of the island,1 but also because we are there: 
to walk in the footsteps of the past as in few other pld 
Not only can we visit the harbour, the hospitium,, 
creek and the very site of the cell of St Cuthbert, bun 
can experience the very sights and sounds seen and h: 
by St Aidan, St Cuthbert, the Venerable Bede, St God! 
St Bartholomew of Farne, the anonymous mystic am 
host of hermits. Let us end by taking note of a few ob 
natural sights of the island which have remained unchan 
for centuries. 


‘Ignis, Ignis, Ignis’ vel si forcior est spiritus impetus clamant ‘A, A, A’ in hac voce: 
volentes intelligi periculum suum. Sic ego secundum meum modulum, nam in 
sepius commendavi spiritum meum Deo dicens ‘In manus tuas’ aut vocaliter aut | 
magis puto) spiritualiter ; sed invalescente languore amoris vix cogitare potui_form' 
spiritu hec verba ‘Amor, Amor, Amor’ et tandem deficiens ab hac forma expectavi 
totaliter spiritum expirare possem, ‘A, A, A’ tantum aut consimili modo canens | 
quam clamans in spiritu pre gaudio. Vos igitur o amatores scitote quia amore lc 
et vere cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo, ipsi gloria in secula. Ipse dedit michi « 
humilitatis et fraterne charitatis et ideo amore langueo. (MS. Trin. Coll. C 
©; 2556 tts 7-9Ve) 

Methley was extremely introspective and was fond of noting with 
exactness the time and place of his visions and spiritual intuitions. Thus i 
autobiographical treatise the Dormitorium dilecti dilecti one vision is dat 
follows: ‘Anno MCCCCLXXXYV, etatis mee, ut arbitrar, tricesimo quarto, ingre: 
in ordinem Cartusiensem nono, cum essem in Monte Gracie in heremo, in provincia A 
Eboracensis diocesis, factum est ad me verbum Domini . . .’ [f. 30]. (This is of c 
modelled upon the Old Testament prophecies.) This was on Easter Day 
Methley had another vision that afternoon when walking in the open-air pe 
in his cell garden. 

Another vision is introduced as follows: ‘Hodierna die in crastino post j 
Sancti Dionisii magni contemplativi cito post horam octavam diei secundum 
anglicanus usus est horologium computare, incepi terciam horam dicere solus in ¢ 
clausis oculis . . .’ [f. 51]. There is also a very interesting account of a visit 
by him on St Leonard’s Day, after Vespers and Mental prayer (orationem menta 
to an aged anchoress who lived paralysed in a cell next to a chapel dedicat 
St Leonard [f. 59]. 

Methley made a Latin translation of The Cloud of Unknowing and The Mir 
Simple Souls which exist in a manuscript [221] at Pembroke College, Cambr 
From the colophon (f. 107) we learn that his real surname was ‘ffurth’ or 1 

1 Miss Watt gives an excellent account of this. 

* Who often used to pray at St Cuthbert’s cell; see the Vita Godrici by Reg 
of Durham (Surtees Soc.). 
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Near the north-west point of the Farne is what is known 
ithe Churn’, a natural feature which must have been 
he past much the same as it is now. A tunnel cut by 
} sea through the rock ends in an opening which leads 
the surface of the island; as the tide comes in water is 
bed through this hole with each wave until it spurts 
at the top with great noise, forming a large natural 
intain.1 According to the fishermen of the neighbour- 
bd, when the wind blows from the north-east and 
jecially if this coincides with a spring tide, the fountain 
jwater reaches the height of a hundred and fifty feet. We 
ly be quite certain that St Cuthbert with his vivid inter- 
jin natural phenomena must often have watched ‘the 
turn’ at work in stormy weather. 2 

ear the Churn, just off the far north-west point of the 
rocks which form the sea-board of the island just 
tre, is a tide-race. This evil-looking current with a 
sed of about four knots, sweeps past the rocks without a 
ple on its smooth surface, even though the rest of the 
is covered with waves. Very close inshore, small 
hirlpools are constantly in the process of breaking and 
forming. This must undoubtedly have been the spot 
here St Cuthbert and his successors would have caught 
rir fish, for, held by the sweep of the current and only 
lee or four feet from the low rocks, may be seen 
fantities of fish which collect there at the ebb and flow 
the tide. 

The views from the islands are magnificent. To the 
st lie the rest of the group ;* many of them are 
w rocks and sand-spits, covered at high tide, and in the 
stance is the Longstones with its lighthouse. According 
Bede and the author of the life of St Bartholomew 


lL Unfortunately it was not at work when I visited Farne, though the sea 
hing through the tunnel made a most singular noise, not unlike that made 
the ‘Devil’s Post Box’ at Kynance Cove in Cornwall. 

2]t must be of very considerable antiquity, as the hard Whinstone rock is 
xm completely smooth by the action of the water. 

8 See map in The Farne Islands, p. 16- 
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these islands were inhabited by demons,1 and many 0} 
islands were used in the middle ages for burial ground: 
the numerous sailors who perished on the rocks and 3 
or who were caught in the tide races which enc: 
them.? 

To the north is Lindisfarne, with Castle Hill and ] 
Island Castle and the Heugh® standing up very clearly, 
the north-west are the Cheviots, reaching up to) 
skyline, purple and green, and always changing co 
“as the cloud-shadows pass across them. To the westt 
the coast of the mainland, lies Bamborough. This Qs 
Norman fortress, too much restored when viewed nea: 
seen thus at a distance standing on an outcrop of b 
rock, has much of the dream-quality of the distant v 
of Carcassonne or of one of Rackham’s illustration: 
Hans Andersen.# It did not of course stand thus in C 
bert’s time, but the rock appears even then to have t 
surmounted by some kind of primitive fortification |] 
associated with the name of Ida. 

Further south, along the coast, is the headlanc 
Dunstanburgh,® where a grim ruined fortress stands at 
high black cliffs under which the sea breaks in w 
patches of foam even on a calm summer’s day. Apart fi 
medieval and modern buildings—and most of the la 
are hardly visible—the landward view from the In 
Farne is much the same as it must always have be 
rather grim, even in summer sunlight, but of unu 
loveliness. 

Even to-day Farne is largely unspoiled and little c 
mercialized, for though there are ‘sea trips’ from § 


‘ 


1 The demons are described in very much the same way as those menti 
as being in the woods near Stamford by Hugh Candidus; were they 
aboriginal inhabitants? 

* The Longstones was of course the scene of Grace Darling’s famous exp 
zi 3 es low hill where the watcher was waiting for the news of St Cuth 

eath. 

4 The description of it in Marmion and the allusions to it in the Morte D’/ 
tend to enhance the impression. 

5 Was this the castle of The Man of Law’s Tale ? 
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ses! the journey is expensive and uncertain (a landing 

be made only in the calmest weather), and most 
tors care more for the Longstones with its romantic 
bciations with Grace Darling? than for the Inner Farne. 
fp journey is an experience well worth the trouble and 
fonvenience, for the Inner Farne possesses a curious 
bcativeness. We can see the views which St Cuthbert 
, and even more compelling is perhaps the constant 
intive call of the eider-duck® which brings the saint 
y close, and which would have reminded him of the 
lews whose cries he must have heard so often when 
iting alone as a shepherd on the Lammermuir Hills. 


sign and 1st and 2nd Class compartments alone are provided. 
2 Grace Darling lies in Bamboroug 
thic tomb, not unreminiscent of t 


d Abelard in Pére La Chaise. ' 
2St Gathbert was said to have tamed these birds and to-day, as in the twelfth 


ntury (see Acta SS. June, IV, p. 839), they are still tame during the breeding 
-ason. 
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The Epistle to the Ephesians, Its Authorship, Origin and Purposes 
C. Leslie Mitton. Pp. x + 346 (Clarendon Press) 30s. 


R MITTON here gives us a most important, exhaustive and w 
M argued book on the origin of the Epistle to the Ephesi: 

Modern scholarship has long hesitated whether or nott 
epistle is authentic, and Mr Mitton presents a very powerful « 
against the traditional ascription. He frankly admits that the ep 
seems to have been known among the early Christian writers a: 
New Testament times as soon as any of the other components of | 
Pauline corpus, ‘and always it is known as Paul’s’. His case theref 
rests On an examination of the epistle’s contents and of its relati: 
with the other Pauline letters and the rest of the New Testame 

The connexion between Ephesians and Colossians is uniquely clc 
and Mr Mitton holds, with most scholars, that Colossians is 
earlier of the two. Ephesians does not seem, on the whole, to be | 
work of one copying directly from a text of Colossians open bef 
him, but of one who has an intimate knowledge and vivid mem: 
of Colossians. Yet—and this may be a crucial consideration—Eph, | 
21-2 gives a verbatim reproduction from Col. tv, 7-8. Especia 
noteworthy are the instances where Ephesians seems to conflate t 
passages from different contexts of Colossians. And it is argued t 
not only does Ephesians alter the meaning of important wo 
borrowed from Colossians, but at times it reproduces adjace 
phrases in a new combination divorced from their original meanir 
in such cases ‘the merely accidental association of words’ preve 
over the meaning they were originally used to convey. 

Ephesians also has very extensive similarities with the ott 
Pauline epistles. Are these of the same kind as the similarities tl] 
appear between the undoubted epistles? A complete answer to t 
question would involve a very extensive study, and Mr Mitton resig 
himself to a test-case: the similarities between Philippians and t 
rest of the Pauline corpus. He points out that whereas Philippic 
rarely shows the sustained or recurring influence of a passage fre 
any other letter, Ephesians often does. And Ephesians, much me 
often than Philippians, reproduces ‘memorable phrases’ from t 
other letters, and (again much more often than Philippians) conflat 
passages from different Pauline contexts. Indeed, Eph. 11, 8-9 a 
Iv, 4-6 seem like deliberate attempts to summarize ‘all that } 
been said in the earlier epistles’ on two particular themes. 
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nm view of the internal evidence, part of which, as presented by 
} Mitton, has been summarized in the preceding paragraphs, he 
hcludes that if the letter was written by St Paul it was a circular 
ter, written from Rome within a few hours of the completion of 
Memon and Colossians and despatched with them by the same 
Hssenger. It would seem to be a comprehensive recapitulation of 
(Paul’s ‘gospel’. But this hypothesis does not, in Mr Mitton’s view, 
ount satisfactorily for the relations of Ephesians to Colossians and 
ithe other Pauline epistles. If the epistle is authentic, it must 
suppose that St Paul re-read and pondered all his earlier (extant) 
fters before writing this one; and this, he holds, is a most im- 
bbable supposition. He therefore suggests that the letter is not 
thentic but was written between a.p. 87 (i.e., after Acts, for 
jich Mr Mitton accepts a late date, and which he thinks has in- 
fenced Ephesians) and a.D. 92; that its author had long known and 
leemed Colossians and also knew Philemon very well; that he was in 
jesser degree, and probably for a shorter period of time, familiar 
Ith all the extant Pauline letters (except the Pastorals, which, 
art from some fragments, Mr Mitton holds—with Dr P. N. 
rrison—to be unauthentic) and had been specially impressed 
some of the greater passages in them; that his purpose was to 
oduce a comprehensive statement of Pauline teaching detached 
m_ special local and temporary problems ; and that for this purpose 
‘uses actual words and phrases of St Paul, though with some inter- 
station and adaptation to the more developed Christianity of his 
mm day. This author perhaps lived in the province of Asia, a 
stile by birth and perhaps connected with the church of Colossae. 
» may have made acquaintance with the rest of the letters long 
‘er he had learnt to love and reverence Colossians and Philemon, and 
jis persuaded him to write what to-day might be described as an 
sence of St Paul; and we presume that he launched this new work 
its historic career as a prologue or an envoi to the Pauline corpus. 
|] hope that I have said enough to show that Mr Mitton’s study is a 
ireful and penetrating piece of work, and one which students of 
le problem of the authorship of Ephesians cannot afford to neglect. 
e reader may naturally ask how far it succeeds in proving its 
esis, or what, short of the full thesis, it does prove. It will be 
yserved, in the first place, that the thesis pits internal evidence 
sinst extra-Biblical evidence ; and it is the fashion of non-Catholic 
lew Testament criticism to allow greater weight to internal than to 
sternal considerations. I should certainly not wish to undervalue 
ternal evidence, particularly the kind of comparative documentary 
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criticism of which Mr Mitton shows himself to be a master in 
comparison of Ephesians with J Peter and Colossians. But such evider 
is usually cumulative and only perhaps rarely quite demonstrati: 
When less than demonstrative it is powerful when it conver: 
with external considerations and attestation, less so when it ce 
flicts with the latter. Mr Mitton is very honest in his treatment! 
the external evidence, but I suggest that he has missed one po 
that is at least not without interest and may deserve a paragraph: 
itself, 

Professor Othmar Perler, in his important essay: Ignatius 
Antiochien und die Rémische Christengemeinde (Divus Thomas, 1944 
has remarked that in subapostolic writings addressed to lo: 
churches which could boast of having been the addressees 
apostolic epistles, allusions to the latter must have been customa: 
Thus J Clement (47, 1) reminds its Corinthian readers explicitly, 
I Corinthians, which it frequently quotes, and its opening passa 
corresponds with I Cor. 1, 2, that is with the opening passage: 
I Corinthians. St Polycarp follows the same custom in writing to t 
Philippians (3, 2); and St Ignatius, in addressing the Romans, alluc 
to I Clement (in this case, of course, the allusion is to a writing sé 
not to but from Rome, and not to an apostolic letter), and also. 
Rom. 1, 9-13. Now the opening words of St Ignatius’s letter to t 
Ephesians ‘can be taken as a paraphrase’ of the first chapter 
Ephesians: ‘the close relations . . . can only be explained on t 
hypothesis that the Pauline letter lay before Ignatius and sery 
him as a model’. This seems to be a strong indication that St Ignati 
held Ephesians to be a letter of St Paul (as it purports to be); that 
thought it to be connected with, and probably addressed to, t 
Ephesian church; and that he knew or assumed that it was so regard 
at Ephesus. He wrote perhaps in a.p.111, two decades or a lit 
more after the date suggested by Mr Mitton for Ephesians. We m 
ask ourselves whether such an early acceptance at Ephesus its 
is likely if the letter was in fact pseudonymous and of the date } 
Mitton proposes. We may compare an early Christian local chur 
with a Benedictine community. The church of Ephesus was | 
doubt very much more numerous than a Benedictine communit 
and of even more variegated composition. But like a Benedicti 
community its life must have been largely turned inwards, and 
must have had a very strong corporate memory or tradition. V 
should not expect to find the Downside community in 1952 (whi 
includes several who have been in continual residence since 19 
and some who can remember substantially the whole history of t 
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face since 1906 and earlier) accepting as genuine a lengthy epistle 
rporting to have been addressed to the community about 1904 
y, say, the late Bishop Hedley, an epistle which no one had ever 
en or heard before the year 1930. There would be too many who 
buld ask awkward questions about the long period during which 
he epistle had been entirely unknown to them and to an older 
feneration who had known the bishop well. 
| To say that the ancient attitude towards pseudonymity, considered 
$a moral problem, was different from that which prevails to-day 
hardly an adequate answer to the particular issue raised in the 
eceding paragraph. But indeed I suggest that Mr Mitton is rather 
bo fond of the principle of innocent pseudonymity. If he is right, 
jot only I Peter but Ephesians, the Pastorals and I Peter are pseudony- 
hous. He quotes Tertullian as saying, a propos of the ‘Petrine’ 
i aracter of St Mark’s Gospel, that ‘it is allowable that that which 
pupils publish should be regarded as their master’s work’. But 
ertullian does not suggest that St Mark would have been justified 
in ascribing the authorship of his Gospel by name to St Peter. The 
pfficial attitude to spurious literature in the early Church is perhaps 
better illustrated by the information, also given to us by Tertullian, 
Ihat the apocryphal Acts of Paul was composed shortly before his 
time in honour of St Paul by a presbyter of Asia, who was convicted 
of imposture and degraded (The Apocryphal New Testament, M. R. 
ames; who adds that the author was an orthodox Christian). 
) Mr Mitton holds that if Ephesians is pseudonymous, then / Peter, for 
whose dependence on Ephesians he makes a strong case, is pseudony- 
mous also; and he takes Dr Harrison’s case against the Pastorals 
more or less for granted. It will be interesting to see whether Dr 
Selwyn feels his confidence in the authenticity of I Peter greatly 
Himinished as a result of Mr Mitton’s case against Ephesians. As 
egards the Pastorals, Mr Mitton does not seem to know P. Spicq’s 
powerful reply to Dr Harrison (nor does he refer to Headlam’s 
strictures on Dr Harrison’s treatment of Polycarp). 
| P. Spicq is of course a Dominican. Mr Mitton, who is well read 
in Protestant authors, appears to have taken virtually no account of 
odern Catholic study and criticism of the New Testament. Thus 
e seems ignorant of P. Cerfaux’s Théologie de I’Englise suivant S. 
‘Paul, with its attempt to show that the ecclesiology and ecclesiastical 
phraseology of Ephesians is a genuine development of earlier Pauline 
thought and language. It is here, perhaps, that Mr Mitton has to 
ace his greatest difficulty. If his theory is correct, we have to suppose 
that there was someone in Asia Minor about 4.p. 85-92 who could 
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and did enter into the mind, and express and develop the though 
of St Paul to a degree and with a success that is, I take it, withe 
parallel till modern times. As I have said before, this is rather lil 
suggesting that The Tempest was not written by the author of t 
genuine Shakespearian plays. 

~ It remains, therefore, for scholars to ask themselves whether t! 
internal evidence of Ephesians, especially that which seems to diselc 
a relationship of a peculiar type with the other Pauline letters, ai 
that which seems to show misapprehensions of the meaning az 
flow of phrases in Colossians, approximates to a proof that the lett 
was not written by St Paul or at least appropriated by him as |] 
own. Possibly, despite Mr Mitton’s adverse verdict, it will st 
seem tenable that St Paul wished to give, in this epistle, a résumé ! 
the abiding substance of the soteriology and ecclesiology wha 
earlier stages are fragmentarily recorded for us in occasional pan 
graphs of his earlier epistles. But whatever conclusions ought to- 
drawn from the perplexing data of this literary problem, the hi: 
quality and thoroughness of Mr Mitton’s contribution to 
elucidation are beyond dispute. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER} 


John Who Saw by A. H.N. Green-Armytage. Pp. 182 (Faber ai 
Faber) ros. 6d. 


“ WF OHN WHO SAW’ is modestly described on the title-page as ‘a la 
J man’s essay on the authorship of the fourth Gospel’. It doi 
not profess to advance the debate by contributing anything ne 
in the way of facts or in the way of hypotheses. The author con 
pares himself with a juror. The learned partisans on either side hay 
already stated their cases, and what remains is to find a verdict. 

The documentary evidence and the arguments of the recognize 
authorities are accordingly reviewed and discussed; and the co1 
clusion is finally drawn that ‘the statement that St John the Apost 
wrote the fourth Gospel is about as well substantiated as any oth 
statement in any text-book of ancient history’, and that ‘if tl 
question were an ordinary, commonplace matter of history—lik 
say, the parentage of Oliver Cromwell—none but a few cranks wou 
be disposed to contradict the tradition’. 

Generally speaking, the review of the evidence and arguments 
very well done. The author has the gift of an easy and felicitous style 
he usually succeeds in grouping his material effectively ; he produc 
most of the crucial texts verbatim; and his reasons for preferring h 
chosen positions are clearly stated. It is perhaps true to say, howeve 
that questions of literary dependence are not quite so adequate 
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leated as the rest. We are told, for example, that the Epistles of 
Ignatius of Antioch ‘unmistakably show the influence of the Fourth 
jospel’, or that the Odes of Solomon ‘are generally admitted to 
ow dependence on all the Johannine writings’; but we are not 
rovided with concrete examples and allowed to judge for ourselves. 
might have been better if a few such examples had been given for 
fich case of dependence alleged, even if it had been necessary, by 
ay of compensation, to omit certain digressions. The chapter, for 
mple, on suggested rearrangements, and the appendix on the 
ospels of Peter and Paul, are not so directly related to the main 
heme that their loss would have mutilated the book. 
The most puzzling feature of the author’s treatment is that he 
isjoins, to an extraordinary and paradoxical degree, the question 
f the Gospel’s authorship from the question of its truth. Most of us 
ould probably agree with Lagrange that the former question is 
Jeally important precisely on account of its bearing upon the latter: 
. . . dans ce cas particulier, le nom de |’auteur est garant de la 
royance qui lui est due’ (Evangile selon Saint Jean, Paris 1927, p. 50 
But according to Mr Green-Armytage ‘the question, “‘who wrote 
2”? and the question, “‘is it true?’’ are not identical, nor even 
ery closely related’ (p. 20). Even if the author is St John the 
postle, he may have been ‘doing for Jesus what Plato did for 
Socrates’ (p. 55, CP. p- 2°). Indeed, there is nothing to prove that 


isproved one way or the other’ (p. 55). Hence, if it is established 
at the author of the Gospel was St John, it only follows that ‘we 


It is likely that these declarations will come as a sad disappoint- 
nent to many of Mr Green-Armytage’s readers. What is the use, 
ney will say, of convincing oneself that the Gospel was written by 
‘John Who Saw’, if it still remains an entirely open question whether 
e really saw what he said he did? Fortunately, the thesis that there 


Armytage himself—(i) that the intention of recalling Christians to 
the historical character of their faith forms almost the whole motive 
of St John’s first epistle, but is also strongly in evidence in the 
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Gospel as well (p. 55); (ii) that there are undesigned coincidena 
between the chronology of John and the chronology of Mark (7) 
104-8); (iii) that where John corrects the Synoptists in points ; 
detail his corrections, so far as we can judge, seem historica: 
justified (p. 118); (iv) that John’s alleged anachronisms and top} 
graphical errors have been disproved by archeology (p. 19); aa 
(v) that the Johannine discourses have a strongly Aramaic flavou 
and that there is plenty of ‘synoptic-sounding’ matter in them, 
well as some ‘Johannine-sounding’ matter in the synoptists (p. 56 
If all these statements are true, it is surely an unlikely story that tl 
fourth Gospel is a work of fiction; and it seems decidedly regrettabl 
that this was not more clearly pointed out. 

In spite of this defect, John Who Saw is well worth reading. Eve 
the expert will find in it a useful indication of how his argument! 
appear to an educated layman. As to the man who is not an exper 
if he wishes swiftly and painlessly to acquire some knowledge of tk 
‘state of the question’ concerning the Johannine authorship of tk 
fourth Gospel, he could hardly invest in a more suitable guide. 

H. HYSLOP 


Origenes. Geist und Feuer. Ein Aufbau aus seinen Scriften, by Han 


Urs von Balthasar. Pp. 544 (2te durchgesehene Auflage, Ott 
Muller, Salzburg) S.66 


INCE 1937, when Fr von Balthasar completed a study on Orige 
S in the Recherches de Science Reli gieuse, he has been widely accepte 
as the best guide to Origen’s inward vision of the world an 
its meaning for Christianity. He is convinced of the insufficienc 
of those modern interpretations of Origen which can see in him n 
more than an essentially non-Christian philosopher who disguise 
his philosophy with a facade of Christianity, briefly, as a superio 
kind of Gnostic. In agreement with PP. Bardy, Cadiou and, mos 
recently, Daniélou, he thinks we should esteem Origen for th 
endurable greatness and importance of his good influence, rathe 
than condemn him for the cycle of erroneous doctrines which wer 
gradually separated from the mass of his works under the name o 
Origenism. It is Origen’s misfortune that his errors have gon 
down to history for ever associated with his name, while his goo 
influence has been so intimately incorporated into the works of hi 
successors that the world has forgotten that it was his. 

The present book is an anthology of texts from the voluminou 
works of Origen that still survive. Origen more than anyone lend 
himself to this treatment, and one must say that we have here, a 
far as it is possible with our resources, the essential Origen. 
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jt must strike everyone as strange, until he realizes that Origen’s 
ors are not of the essence, that his reputation in antiquity should 
ye been perhaps second to none among ecclesiastical writers, as 
st as far as the estimate of his genius and importance is concerned. 
jman whose only title to glory is the doctrine of the pre-existence 
souls, their pre-mundane fall, their post-mundane aeons of puri- 
Ation and the final restoration of all, even of Satan himself, to- 
er with a doctrine of multiple incarnations and a tendency to 
pordinationism in the Trinity, would hardly be likely to commend 
mself to future generations of Christians as a great and indis- 
sable Christian guide. As a matter of fact, these doctrines were 
Jally his undoing as a Christian master, and were perhaps the 
son why he failed to be a candidate for canonization, in spite of 
4 exceptionally good life, his sufferings for the faith and attachment 
# the Church. But doctrines, though so obviously un-Christian, 
fuld not blind even great saints to the sublimity and wisdom of his 
sential message. For there is an essential message, which is perhaps 
= chief foundation of his title, continually repeated, to be the 
ual in genius of St Augustine and St Thomas, and of the name 
en him by his contemporaries, the Man of Steel. Others might 
sagree, and find his chief title to fame in his immense work of 
ying the foundations for all future biblical study, with his fifty 
lumes of hexapla and his commentaries on most of the scriptures, 
a time when commentaries were as yet unknown. Others would 
mour him chiefly as the founder of both dogmatic and ascetic 
eology. But it is really the inner vision which matters. 
|) Whatever is the secret of his influence, it gave Eusebius all that 
jas great in his theology and was carried by his great admirer, St 
regory the Wonderworker, to the Cappadocian Fathers. SS. Basil 
id Gregory of Nazianzus compiled an anthology from his works. 
t Gregory of Nyssa infused the spirit of Origen into his vast theo- 
gical system. St Jerome, St Ambrose and St Bede took so much 
jom him that many of our ‘present breviary lessons from these 
hthers are almost word for word Origen, or so Fr von Balthasar 
orms us. 
In the anthology which forms the subject of this review, Fr von 
althasar has tried to give us exclusively and yet wholly the genuine 
hristian Origen. He has not omitted passages which include some 
the Origenistic errors briefly enumerated above; but he has 
troduced them purely for the witness they bear to what is deeper 
d more lasting. He has tried to make audible to us a voice which 
ice rang through Christendom, a voice which was so penetrating 
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that its message remained and sounded in men’s ears long after1 
memory of its speaker had been forgotten. He does not pret 
that Origen’s message is pure Christianity, unaffected by 
extraneous philosophy; but it is nevertheless genuine Christiar1 
and anything which has been added from philosophy has been blem 
without adulterating the Christian message, except in the case 
certain easily seen errors, which can be separated from the so: 
teaching. 

The lesson that Christianity most perfectly learnt from Orit 
was an attitude to life, which in certain aspects could be calle 
‘mysticism’. In the latter sphere, it is the beginning of the Diony, 
tradition of ascetical and mystical theology, which has become : 
classic Christian treatment. In a wider sphere, it has remained w 
us in that wide sacramental view of reality which so attrac 
Newman, and is deeply embedded in most of Christian theolc 
According to this view, all material reality speaks of God; or: 
Origen would be more inclined to say, is a revelation of Gc 
WORD. Origen did not deny the reality of matter, nor did he d: 
its goodness, nor did he pretend that matter was not a good ; 
essential part of man; but he insisted that sin is to regard matter 
having no meaning or value beyond itself. If matter does not lead 
upwards away from itself to the underlying WORD, then it 
failed and we have failed. 

In harmony with this sacramental view of all matter and ma 
inability to understand it rightly, the WORD approached man 
person, in order to lead him personally back to God. This he « 
first by an ‘incarnation’ in the Sacred Scriptures. 

In connection with this, it is easy to see from the passages quot 
by Fr von Balthasar the real meaning and place of Origen’s ‘al 
gorism’ in biblical interpretation. He did not deny the literal int 
pretation, nor did he say that we could reject it. In fact he did mu 
to establish it. But he claimed that, since the Scriptures contain 
the voice of God, since they were an ‘incarnation’ of the WOR 
there must be deep hidden meanings underneath the text, which we 
far more important that their superficial literal sense. Doubtl 
Origen may sometimes have erred by excess in seeking spirit 
meanings, but he was only following St Paul, in principle, and t 
Church has accepted both the principle and many of Origel 
applications, 

But even Scripture, said Origen, failed in raising men 
sufficiently from matter towards the LOGOS; so God became | 
carnate in the flesh. In the flesh God taught us that only throu 
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ring could we emancipate ourselves from a carnal understanding 
ality and of Scripture, and that the process must be under the 
nee of the Holy Spirit. He Himself, the LOGOS, taught and 
red and was victorious; and he showed us the way we must go. 
} in following him, we must look more to the divine WORD in- 
le than to the visible body. The Jews who only saw his body were 
aved by him, not even those who saw his bodily sufferings on the 
is. 
ince his death, even his glorious body is invisible, but he is still 
Je in his mystical body, the Church, and he still suffers in that 
. The sins and errors of members of the Church are part of the 
fring and struggle ; and, in so far as they are resisted, that struggle 
lead men to final glorious union with the WORD for eternity. 
his statement of the message of Origen, as shown forth in the 
iematic group of over a thousand texts in Fr von Balthasar’s book, 
ive the reader an inkling of the immense treasures to be found 
it. I would recommend it wholeheartedly to all Christians who 
German. Finally, may one congratulate the publisher on a 
ightfully neat and slender volume, no larger than a breviary in 
e of its 544 pages? H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


hrist in the Liturgy by Dom Illtyd Trethowan. Pp. x +- 150 (Sheed 
} Ward) 12s. 6d. 
_s the author says in his Preface, Christ in the Liturgy is the 
publication of a series of lectures he gave at a Conference 
about two years ago. These lectures were given to a Catholic 
srnational meeting held in Germany, and they possess both the 
th and practical good sense that would be appreciated in that 
. The book may be divided roughly into three sections, the 
ological (chaps 1, 11 and ur), the devotional (chaps v1, vil and viit), 
practical (chap. 1x). Chapters Iv and v are a kind of link between 
theological and devotional aspects, dealing as they do with the 
dinary of the Mass up to, and from, the Preface of the Mass 


e book is practical, and can be a good guide both to priests and 
folk in their study of the liturgy. On the other hand, there is 


a book written by someone who is trying to be practical. The 
lier chapters would seem to be ‘meaty’ enough for any except 
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best sense of that word, in the book. It is clear that the authon 
not only assimilated the Papal documents pertinent to his sub» 
but has also gleaned of the best from the latest authors of treatise: 
the liturgy. 

In the three chapters which I have called ‘devotional’ for wan 
a better word, the Liturgical Year is considered. It is obvious tha 
three chapters (or three lectures), it is not possible to deal wit 
vast a subject in the way that such as Gueranger or Schuster have did 
But Dom Illtyd has given us just sufficient to whet our appetites, | 
what he has taught us in these chapters ought to make us search! 
more, and not only that, but to put us on the right lines in our st 
of, and meditation on, the Mass Propers and the Divine Offices 
the various Seasons and Feasts of the Church’s Year. 

Chapter 1x is entitled ‘Singing the Mass and Other Moo 
Problems’. Here the author gets down to the ‘problem of put 
into practice what the Popes have said, not merely about 
carrying out of the liturgy, but about the active participation 
the people therein. We often hear explained the injunctions of | 
Holy Father on these matters, and the beauties of the full liturg: 
performed by a community of monks are not infrequently expoun’ 
to us, but not so often does anyone give us really practical advic. 
to how the ordinary parish can do, in its way, what the monks de 
theirs. It is futile to point to the monks, and say to the ordin 
Catholic ‘look, imitate them’. That, I am afraid, is what is 
frequently done, and it gets just nowhere. Dom Illtyd points 
that the liturgy can be made simple, in the sense that the sa 
great drama can be carried out in a simpler way by the ordin 
members of the flock, who could not be expected to rise to 
skill of the ‘professional’ liturgists, the monks. He instances 
‘People’s Mass’ by Dom Gregory Murray, something singable by 
most unskilled labourers in the Lord’s Vineyard. Speaking of 
Pius X’s famous words about the primary and indispensable sou 
of the true Christian spirit, he says (p. 109), ‘The source is 1 
just the liturgy, but participation in the liturgy and (the wh 
context shows) that implies that to this end we must all aim 
singing the Mass. But it is often impracticable to insist from the out 
on the singing of the plain chant (even of the Ordinary) by the e 
gregation. The great thing, for a start, is that it should sing, i 
dignified manner, that is . ...’ Further on (p. 115), he continu 
‘it seems to me that we should continue to hope that some cong 
gations, which have been induced to sing for the first time, let 
say by the simplicity of some setting like Dom Murray’s, may co 
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e to learn the simpler plain chant versions of the Ordinary and 
jhlue the singing of the Gregorian Proper by the choir’. I may 
hat my personal experience shows this to be a fact, at least in 
case. 
e much debated question of the Vernacular is ably dealt with, 
very cogent arguments in favour of its introduction being given, 
jnot without warnings of possible dangers resulting from overdue 
in its introduction. The author by no means puts himself 
ard as a diehard vernacularist, but he does say this (p. 116), 4 
confess that in recent years a rooted objection on my part to 
acular in any form has been slowly undermined by what has 
ed to be the logic of facts’. This, surely, has often been thought, 
if not said, by many a one who has studied the liturgy with a 
to putting into practice what the Supreme Pontiffs have said 
erning the bringing back of the people to the liturgy. 
mmay have given undue attention to the practical side of the work, 
if so it is because I am a Parish Priest who is trying to tackle in 
life just those problems with which the book deals. But I do 
that the book will be thoughtfully read by many clergy, 
ious and laity, because Dom Illtyd is leading us up the right path. 
seems customary to try to pick a few holes in a work one 
ews, so I conclude by saying that the first word in line 7, p. 106, 
Id surely be ‘solstice’ and not ‘equinox’; the second ‘something’ 
ine 20, p. 107, should not be there; and unless compenetration 
atter becomes possible, ‘postures’ would be more accurate 


‘positions’ in the last line but one on p. 113. . 
A. §. E. BURRETT 


Theology and Evolution by various writers, edited by the Revd 
. Messenger, Ph.D. Pp. 327 (Sands and Co., Ltd.) 215. 
HEN the Jubilee of ‘The Origin of Species’ was celebrated 
at Cambridge in 1909, no visitor from abroad, it is said, was 
more warmly applauded than Canon Henry de Dorlodot, 
\resentative of the Catholic University of Louvain. It might have 
n hoped that this applause indicated that the so-called conflict 
een science and religion was at an end, but Dorlodot held 
nions which were frowned upon by the great majority of theolo- 
s and some unhappy pages remained to be written. When the 
on died twenty years later, he left to his colleague, the late 
etted Dr E. C. Messenger, the unfinished manuscript of the 
ond volume of his work on the relation between Catholic 
eology and the theory of evolution, in which the thorny question 
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of the origin of man was treated. Dorlodot’s work was utilizee 
Dr Messenger in his book Evolution and Theology which was publis 
in 1931. At that date, though Catholic theological opinion 
accustomed itself in a very large degree to the idea of an evolution 
agency having been at work in the origin of the lower creation 
was still overwhelmingly hostile to the supposition that anytl 
similar had taken place in the case of man, even when considd 
as a physical organism. Dorlodot and Messenger both favoured w 
was called the ‘mediate’ creation of Adam’s body and their w 
has certainly had an effect in lessening opposition to this opiri 
in the theological world. 

Rather more than half of this book is made up of reviews of | 
editor’s earlier work together with his comments upon them, ’ 
closing chapters are devoted to a discussion of the tenability of | 
theory of the ‘mediate’ animation of the human foetus, a yi 
favoured by Dr Messenger. This theory, though not directly c 
nected with that of Evolution, has an indirect connection with 
which it is not difficult to discern. 

Though Dr Messenger’s book was in the end to influence Cath 
theological thought in the direction which he desired, his thesis - 
unfavourably regarded by not a few reviewers. A section of 
American Jesuits was especially hostile to the application of 
principle of Transformism to the origin of man. In this count 
author found a critical reviewer in Canon Morgan of Liverpc 
Among sympathetic ones may be mentioned the present Abbot 
Downside, and on the Continent the Abbé Gross of the Cathc 
Faculty of Theology at the University of Strasbourg. Pére Lagrang 
contribution to the discussion is disappointing. He creates 
impression of having grown timid and hesitant with advancing yea 
and his comments strike the reviewer as unilluminating. Over - 
whole discussion, and haunting us like a spectre at every turn, broc 
the question of the formation of Eve, as a glance at the numl 
of references to it in the index will show. Theologians and writ 
opposed to an evolutionary conception of the origin of Adar 
body have regarded the biblical account of Eve’s formation a: 
providential means of dealing their critics a knock-out blow. Ev 
Catholic, they say, is bound to believe that evolution had no Pp 
in the formation of Eve’s body. If then we admit this, they contim 
is it not gratuitous to postulate secondary causes as having co-operat 
in the formation of Adam? The conservative theologian will, ho 
ever, usually stop short of affirming that it is of faith that Eve \ 
formed out of Adam, though in practice he may treat it as such. | 
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enlightening suggestions are made in the course of the dis- 
fion as to the precise mode of Eve’s creation, and one feels that 
}writers lack both imagination and insight. Not even so great 
tholar as Pere Lagrange has anything helpful to say on. this question, 
figh in his earlier years he had aroused a storm of opposition by 
busing Cajetan’s allegorical exegesis. In his former book, 
ution and Theology, Dr Messenger had waxed almost rhapsodical 
fn he treated of Eve’s formation. He seemed, having been charged 
unorthodoxy on the subject of Adam’s creation, to wish to 
himself not merely orthodox but doubly orthodox with regard 
at of Eve. It was, he suggested, impossible even for God him- 
{to create her out of anything but Adam’s body, so close was the 
Jon between the first human pair! This strange sophistry seems 
shave met with but little, if any, acceptance, and is disavowed 
png others by Lagrange. Not much more welcomed by the 
ologians who have contributed to this symposium is Dr Messen- 
’s suggestion, put forward in his earlier book, as to how Eve’s 
ly was in actual fact formed, viz., that of a kind of a-sexual or 
thenogenetic reproduction in which Adam assumed the role of a 
it of male virgin. In the present book Dr Messenger tells us that 
had abandoned this theory and had been thinking out the question 
bw. As a result of this further speculation, he thinks that Adam 
j into a trance, during which he dreamed that Eve was being 
acted from his side. This view had been put forward by the 
uit Hummelauer and was stigmatized by Lagrange as an ‘exegetical 
price’ ; but, in opposition to Hummelauer, Messenger supposes that 
tile Adam was dreaming some mysterious occurrence, whose 
ture it is beyond our power to fathom, took place, giving a sort of 
lity to his dream experience. But what this was he feels unable 
suggest. None of the writers admits that we are free to cut the 
ot by supposing that, when Scripture says that Eve was formed 
m Adam’s side, it does no more than imply that woman fully 
rticipates in human nature and that men should love their wives. 
it perhaps more stress might have been laid on the fact that the 
slical Commission prohibits departure, not from the sensus lit- 
alis proprius of the text, but from its sensus litteralis historicus, which 
-ms to be something broader. 
One closes this interesting book with a certain disappointment as, 
ough the contributors are theologians of undoubted ability, not 
‘e of them seems really to have got to grips with the problem of 
an origins in its scientific aspects. One feels that, if the whole 
‘estion could be surveyed from a fresh angle, discussion might 
Ke on a new interest. HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 
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The Platonic Heritage of Thomism by Arthur Little, s.j. Pp. xv +4 
(Golden Eagle Books Ltd, Dublin) 18s. 


y GOOD many serviceable and interesting things are conta‘ 
A in Fr Little’s new book. His thesis has two sides to it: or 
one side he is concerned to show that St Thomas reje: 
fundamental Aristotelian positions in favour of others (in particr 
the doctrine of participation) which had been adopted by Plato: 
the other, he is concerned to show that these positions are ont 
whole satisfactory. The present writer is not a historian and is: 
prepared to pass judgements on the former subject. It must su: 
to say that the evidence adduced for Fr Little’s conclusions willi 
of considerable value to students, although the conclusions thl 
selves will not be always accepted. It is the latter subject which | 
engage us here; its chief interest lies in its effort to justify: 
Thomist doctrine of ‘potency’ which has been very seldom discu: 
in English in any thoroughgoing way. 

A discussion of St Thomas’s Quarta Via occupies the centre of 
book. It has to be confessed that it will not make agreeable reaq 
unless to those who write in the same technical language and v 
the same Thomist presuppositions. The following summary of | 
exposition is offered at the end of the book (p. 279): ‘Infinite b' 
is the measure of the finite. To be really limited as being a thing m 
really exclude the whole possibility of being outside itself. 7 
whole possibility is an infinite possibility, since it is not restric 
by a further possibility beyond itself. But really to exclude bein 
to exclude real being, otherwise no being is excluded and there is 
limitation. Hence the condition of the possibility of finite be 
is the real existence of infinite being as the measure or exemplai 
the finite. The infinite is the foundation, and the principle of real 
of that possibility.’ Fr Little obviously regards this as a piece 
reasoning which is more than a ‘monstration’ of the infinite 
the ground of the finite. It will not, I think, convert anybody, 
example of the sort of ‘monstration’ which (in my opinion) is 
that we can and need to offer is given by Fr Little in his account 
P. Geiger’s argument in La Participation dans la Philosophie de 
Thomas (p. 98): ‘I apprehend several substances each of whick 
identically its own being in the sense of what it is. But being it 
is necessarily one for even these substances are united by each be 
being. Therefore I affirm the actual existence of Being conside: 
as the Substance in which all the perfections of being are includ 
for by the unity of beings I recognize that it is the nature of be 
properly and originally to exist in the state of perfect unity, wh 
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licity and infinity.’ This I should accept in so far as it means 
| the use of the words ‘being’ and ‘existence’ is the most obvious 
ter’ to the fact that in apprehending the limited we do in fact 
apprehend the unlimited. Fr Little, however, goes on: ‘The 
comment to be made on this argument is that it seems, like St 
fmas’s own version, to be incomplete in the sense of being 
ifficiently explicit, at least for all minds without a genius for 
Japhysics. Participation is a sharing in what God is, in being. 
j only by reasoning can we deduce from disunited beings their 
Wd to share in that Divine Unity.’ The reasoning quoted above in 
ary then follows, a whole chapter of it. 

& is generally allowed that God is not in fact apprehended in so 
plex a fashion. But, it will be said, to put things in explicit 
jogistic form makes them much clearer. I cannot say that I find 
J chapter in question clarifying. In any case clarification could 
y take the form of elaborating the stages of a process which had 
n already gone through as the means of gaining the apprehension. 
& question which is at the back of all this is whether such stages, 
jh means, are present at all. (To say that they are ‘implicit’ is to 
Ige.) Does it make sense to suggest that the existence of God 
\ be deduced? 

tt will be seen that a notion of ‘limitation’ is all-important for 
WLittle’s case, and we may now turn to the section in which passive 
tency is identified with limit. The interest of it, to my mind, is a 


pve the reality of formal or literal non-being, not merely the 
indation of a concept but the reality of the absence of positive 
rfection, the existence of non-existence. True, since non- 


ords for a snark. Had he lived a bare sixteen hundred years more 
- would have seen with consternation the offspring of his own 
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fantasy, the snark, slung across the shoulders of St Thomas, stri’ 
home’ (p. 175). Such a passage (and it is not uncharacteristic) isi 
likely to commend itself, either as regards its matter or its manr 
even to those academic philosophers who have no prejudice aga 
scholasticism. 

How can ‘non-being’ mean anything? St Thomas’s doctrine: 
Little believes, is that non-being in the sense of limit ‘which is: 
a denial of all being but only of all being except this much is ne 
contradiction in terms and so can be a reality and the principl. 
distinction’ (p. 201). But can we really distinguish a limit from) 
substance limited by it? So far as I can see, the only definite an 
ment which Fr Little puts forward in answer is that if one substa: 
is not to be the same as another it ‘must include in itself the 
fact of not being the other, the non-being of the other’ (p. 21 
We cannot say, Fr Little continues, that a dog is made up sir 
of its positive perfections. ‘For a man also possesses the posi: 
substantial perfections of the dog, sensation and vegetation 
instance, yet he is not a dog because he possesses in addition to tk 
the higher perfection of reason. Therefore to be a dog it is necess 
not only to possess certain positive perfections but also no more t: 
these; it is necessary, in other words, to possess certain perfect 
and the absence of further perfection. The dog is constituted: 
non-being.’ The only possible comment on this seems to be t 
it is plainly a non-sequitur. 

To show that I have not misrepresented the position I must qu 
again from Fr Little’s summary (p. 281): ‘All creatures therefore 
really composed of being and non-being. In other words existence < 
essence are in them really distinct. For the effect is really distir 
from the efficient cause. But Parmenides has shown that only 
formal or strictly so called non-being can anything be distinct fre 
what is the whole of being in the sense of being infinite. Only nc 
being can deny what is only being. Formal non-being, howey 
can only be real if it is a principle of being, which is the intrin 
principle of reality or existence. Non-being therefore can onl 
the no-further-being of a being, in other words its limit. Now t 
limit is really distinct from the act of being that it limits, for byt 
principle of contradiction a reality that is denotatively being canr 
be identified with one that is not denotatively being, but non-bein, 
What seems to be always at the back of Fr Little’s mind is the st 
posed necessity of asserting ‘formal non-being’ if we are to ass 
and to distinguish the existence of both creatures and God. ‘ 
by non-being can that extreme of dissimilarity necessary betwe 
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id and non-God be sustained’ (p. 223). It is surely time to realize 
- the analysis of being in modern Thomism has come to a dead 
, and that we must start at the beginning again—with our own 
berience. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


hristian Doubt by Geddes MacGregor. Pp. xvi + 160 (Longmans) 


VERYONE stands to gain something by reading Prof. MacGregor’s 
book. The irreligious and the conventionally religious will 
4 receive some shocks which may prove salutary ; Catholic 
nkers will find a good deal which will strike them as naive, but 
y will find the book instructive for this very reason—it tells them 
hat they must not take for granted and draws their attention to 
temporary preoccupations in a useful way. 
But it is necessary to warn the intending reader that the subject 
'the book is not what he might well suppose to it be. Its title and 
meral presentation suggest that it is concerned with the question 
faith’s certainty and urges that Christian faith is not incompatible 
ith a real suspicion that Christianity may after all be untrue. (This. 
a highly important topic, and it is not uncommon even for intelli- 
mt and devout Catholics to maintain that they cannot claim to 
Wve that absolute certainty on which theologians insist ; Newman’s 
Iswer that a thousand difficulties do not make one doubt fails to 


bok. 
|The first chapter leaves us guessing. Dr Tennant’s distinction 
ttween objective certainty and subjective certitude is recom- 
jended (p. 3). This I have already discussed elsewhere; here it 
st be enough to state my dissatisfaction with it. Then we are told 
at faith is incompatible with ‘logical certainty’ and that the 
ristian martyr is not ‘devoid of all sense of risk’, of fear that his is. 
: illusory ideal (p. 10). We expect, then, to be told what Prof. 
(on the same page) by ‘faith’s own certitude’. 
t this never appears. Indeed the important subject thus casually” 
troduced is not discussed at all. A passage on p. 97 Seems to mean 
nat the only genuine certainty of the ‘genuine Christian’ is ‘his- 
xperience and personal encounter with a Being whose claims on 
m he recognizes to be unlimited’. But this is a mere obiter dictum. 
e doubt which the book is concerned to recommend proves to be 
othing more startling (from the Catholic theologian’s point of view)» 
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than a lack of complacency, the avoidance of a closed mind either 
regard to the claims of religion—the pigheadedness of irreligion 
or in regard to the implications of revealed truth—the irreverer 
of a ‘wonderless’ attitude towards faith’s mysteries. The book m 
therefore be described in general as a plea for a living religid 
laudable but not very remarkable. 

It remains to say something in illustration of the useful and of 1 
naive elements in the book, which is of a discursive charact' 
ranging over a wide field of subjects. A footnote on p. 15 is usef: 
‘There is no term more ambiguous than ‘‘God’’; but this is nott 
say, as logicians of the type of Carnap and Schlick do say, that it 
meaningless, One would have expected it to be easier to write 
terms which have but one meaning apiece than terms which ha 
dozens or hundreds; but such logicians do not find it so.’ T: 
elaborate exposition of Father Malachy’s Miracle, in the fourth chapte 
although it strikes one as unnecessary, must be presumed to 
what Prof. MacGregor’s irreligious acquaintances require. T 
Chapter on ‘Silence’ is notably naive: ‘This extraordinary accent 
silence which makes even monks of the more ordinary observani 
seem almost worldly to Trappist eyes may be exaggerated ; but 
significance appears to lie in the fact that silence is a devotior 
expression of that doubt which, the beginning of philosophy, is 
implicate of religious faith. Silence expresses agnosticism of o 
kind or another; reverent silence expresses reverent agnosticisr 
But the silence of the Trappists, though called ‘‘perpetual’’, is 
fact broken daily in choir where by two o’clock in the morni 
every day of the year they are installed to sing together the divin 
praise’ (p. 77). 

It will be obvious that Prof. MacGregor is out to startle Pro 
estants by pointing out that there is much more to be said for tl 
Roman Catholics than they suppose. There is quite a lot of this anc 
despite one’s gratitude, it is impossible not to be amused by son 
of it. That doubt is an ‘implicate’ of faith is observed with an air: 
profundity on a good many occasions ; usually it seems to mean on 
that faith must not be a mere taking-for-granted but an acquisitior 
which implies an emergence from a state of doubt. An appeal 1 
Prof. Ryle’s The Concept of Mind for justification of the statemer 
that misunderstanding implies understanding also suggests a certai 
simplemindedness. But the paragraphs about Kierkegaard and Jun; 
to take only two of the many writers mentioned, capture an existir 
interest. The chapter on the Disunity of Christendom makes som 
sound, if familiar, points most effectively, but the author’s advocac 
of ‘doubt’ as a remedy is at best platitudinous. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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fodern Cosmology and the Christian Idea of God, being the Edward 
bury Lectures in the University of Birmingham for 1950 by 
A. Milne. Pp. 160 (Clarendon Press) 215. 


HE scientist tends to look on a book without equations rather 
as Alice looked on one without pictures or conversations and, 
despite all Prof. Milne’s efforts to make this book a restatement 
less technical language of his earlier work Kinematic Relativity, 
fich remains to puzzle the uninitiated. But the thesis deserves 
freful consideration as a really fundamental contribution to the 
estion of the relation of science with philosophy and the Christian 
lligion. It may also serve to remind us that there are still some who, 
e Newton, think that ‘the Business of Natural Philosophy is to 
ue from Phenomena . . . and to deduce causes from effects, till 
fe come to the very first Cause, which certainly is not mechanical’. 
§The author’s main theme is that the laws of inorganic nature are 
feorems, akin to geometrical theorems. They are not just the 
Wbitrary fiat of God’s omnipotence but follow from the very fact 
the creation of matter. Thus Prof. Milne would agree with 
lobbes that geometry is the only true science, but only in the sense 
at none of the other sciences has yet reached this final stage in its 
velopment. All progress in the inductive sciences is, paradoxically 
ough, to get rid of the ‘brute facts’ obtained through induction 
til only a few axioms are left, and then the science, like geometry, 
&comes purely deductive. All that is required of these axioms is 
t they shall be self-consistent and non-redundant. In fact we must 
pect to obtain them from experience, but this is necessary only 
wr the utility and not for the validity of the science. 
| Having stated his thesis in the first two chapters, Prof. Milne goes 
to examine its application in the simplest cases and to investigate 
hether the fundamental laws of kinematics and dynamics can be 
duced from simple axioms about the passage of time added to the 
ioms of geometry. Before he starts out, however, the author 
hasizes that this task will be a hopeless one unless we have a 
ligious attitude to the universe. We must assume that the universe 
rational, and no reason can be given for this other than the rational- 
y of its creator. To take an example, the hypothesis that matter is 
erywhere continuously created, which has received so much 
ublicity recently, is an irrational hypothesis in that it requires the 
ecification of the rate of creation of matter per unit volume of 
ace, and no reason can be given for the choice by God of any 
articular value for this quantity. 
It would be quite impossible here to follow the author through 
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his analysis of the fundamental cosmological problems. To take 
one example, in his treatment of time he rejects the concept « 
four-dimensional world because this makes the introduction of tit 
as uni-directional so difficult. But, more importantly from 
philosophical point of view, he sees that, though each observer ° 
his own time-scale, we must search for some more fundamental sc 
to perform to the same sort of function as the ‘work’ scale: 
temperature. The author’s suggestions on this point are extremi 
interesting, but a more searching analysis of the concept of distan 
is perhaps required. 

All this might seem like just another interpretation of — 
phenomena which goes completely beyond the facts at our dispos 
but there is something that marks off Prof. Milne’s book from 1 
many works that have appeared on cosmological problems dur: 
the last quarter of a century. This is the fact that an attempt is ma 

to relate cosmology to reality. Nobody would deny that ordina 
‘everyday’ science is very closely related to reality, but when - 
come to cosmology on the one hand and atomic physics on the oth 
the scientists tend to say that it is all a facon de parler, and that all > 
can do to explain the phenomena is to express them in terms | 
differential equations. Prof. Milne maintains against this that + 
must start from both ends—from the nature of the creator and | 
purpose in creation as well as from laboratory observations—if ¥ 
are ever to make sense of the whole of Nature. 

In such a short space it is impossible to do justice to the bo 
from a scientific point of view and indeed, if any criticism is to 
made, it is that it contains too many ideas, and that it is sometim 
difficult to disentangle the logical sequence. This is due in the ma 
to the fact that the book originated as a series of lectures, and t 
author has had to omit and simplify the mathematics to a lar; 
extent. 

From the philosophical point of view the book would deser 
attention if only because it is written by one who believes th 
philosophy and science really do have something to give each othe 
So many scientists dismiss God with Laplace’s remark ‘Je n’ai p 
besoin de cette hypothése-la.’ This book may prove to contain a w. 
of answering on his own ground Edington’s question ‘Is it real 
necessary to drag in the comfortable word “‘Teality’’ ?’ 


BR ANDREW ROPE 
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t Thomas and The Existence of God: Three Interpretations by 
liam Bryar. Pp. xxv + 252 (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago) $5.00 
uTHOR of the Barat College Plan in philosophy and theology 
(whereby the required hours in those subjects are employed 
over a period of four years in reading St Thomas’s Summa 
a great book’), Professor Bryar raises hopes of our having from 
en an important and interesting study. “This book’, he writes, 
Il seek to set forth in its conclusion a proper understanding of 
proof for the existence of God from motion in the Summa 
fologiae I, q.2, a.3, in view of its setting within this work and the 
eral thought of St Thomas’. Frankly, the present reviewer found 
Firtually unreadable, so arid is the style and so obscure the form 
resentation. 
nspired by certain modern philosophies of language, the author 
ks to clarify ‘the opposition among commentators’ over the inter- 
tation of St Thomas’s argument by means of a linguistic analysis 
igned to show that it allows of a variety of interpretations, none 
which is exactly characterized by the traditional division into 
taphysical and physical’. The evidence suggesting the proposed 
of treatment is found in the existence in St Thomas’s text of 
rtain families of terms’: ‘essence existence, creation, creature, 
ative power’ is one such family ; ‘God, simple, infinite, unique, 
utable’, another. The ‘hypothesis’ is that St Thomas’s ‘Cardinal 
banings’ can be educed from the diverse themes or interpretations 
erated by different types of judgements. The detailed elaboration, 
ough some one hundred and twenty pages, of three of these 
educible lines of meaning’ forms the substance of the book. 
‘The first line of meaning is concerned with ‘the ‘‘existentiality”’ 
things, and the series of terms and their meanings and their use 
ich . . . follow upon ‘‘existentiality’’’. The second line is 
ilarly concerned with ‘the ‘‘particularity’’ of things and the 
ms’, etc., and the third with what is denominated ‘the ‘‘Con- 
tuality’’ of things’, etc. (What exactly is meant by ‘con- 
tuality’ remains especially obscure, but it has something to do 
th the fact that ‘In things we find similarities and dissimilarities 
a kind associated with existence and diversity’ [‘‘particularity’ "?] 
d that in the coming together of the two ‘we find . . . the ‘‘variety 
things’ ’.) Bringing the results of this linguistic analysis to bear 
St Thomas’s first ‘way’ (the detailed application runs through 
other twenty pages), Professor Bryar ‘hopes to achieve’ a pre- 
ion in interpretation that will contrast favourably with ‘the 
ditional setting forth of parallel passages or complementary 
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treatises’. The present reviewer can only record that he failede 
detect any realization of such hopes; he was left singularly : 
enlightened and not a little exhausted. The only thing that emerg 
for him (and that very obscurely) was the point, which has be 
made a thousand times more clearly and attractively elsewhere, t: 
St Thomas’s, key concepts are undoubtedly ‘many valued’; wh! 
leads to a ‘certain disproportion between what he says and wi 
he thinks’ (p. viii) and raises ‘problems about the ‘‘ways’’ wh: 
roughly divide into having them say too little or too much’ (p. 11 

The book contains four appendices, three of which are concerr: 
in one way or other with chapter thirteen of Contra Gentes. T 
first is an exegesis, some forty pages long, in the traditio: 
manner. The second is a translation of a review by Pére Salman, o. 
of an article by Jean Paulus, in which the reviewer is concerned} 
emphasize ‘the importance of the ‘‘Arab’’ (i.e., Averroes) fact 
in any account of the great doctrinal difficulties of chapter 1| 
Appendix III discusses an article on St Thomas’s proof from moti’ 
by Salamucha, which employs ‘the tools of modern mathematic 
logic’, anda review of the article by Bochenski. In the final appendi 
the author argues the relevance to his own line of thought of aspee 
of the work of Adler, Gilson, Maréchal and Geiger. To the prese 
reviewer's mind the first of these appendices, that explicating t 
argument of chapter x11 of the Contra Gentes, is about the only thi 
substantially worth while in a disappointing volume. There is 
useful bibliography running to six pages. PETER STUBBS 


Blundell’s Diary and Letter Book: 1701-1728 edited by Margar 
Blundell. Pp. xii + 271 (Liverpool University Press) 20s. 
N abridged form of the Diary of Nicholas Blundell, the famo 
A eighteenth century Recusant squire of Crosby Hall, Lanc 
shire, appeared in 1895. This volume by his descendant, Mi 
Margaret Blundell, uses hitherto unpublished material from the Dia 
and two new sources, Blundell’s Letter Book and Disburseme 
Book. In the main this edition is made up of short extracts briel 
commented upon by Miss Blundell, but despite the absence of tl 
more discursive narrative-form we are familiar with in Pepys th 
book is most emphatically no mere collection of snippets. TI 
attractive, shrewd, eminently practical, and sociable character 
Nicholas Blundell emerges most vividly from the brief notes up 
the daily activities he so assiduously recorded and we are given 
remarkably intimate and variegated picture of the fortunes of 
Catholic landowner in the first two decades of the eighteen 
century. 
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fter receiving his education at the Jesuit college at St Omer, 
| olas found himself faced with an impoverished estate and the 
gation of providing for his mother, two younger brothers, five 
rs, and that very remarkable lady his great-aunt Frances whose 
Yices to the family during the Civil War Miss Blundell has 
ribed in another book. These matters were disposed of with 
hh dispatch that Nicholas’s previous declaration that he could not 
et think of marrying, much less resolve where to Pitch’ was set 
te and after characteristically prudent negotiations he soon 
fried Frances, daughter of the second Lord Langdale, who 
fught him the welcome sum of £2,000. His wife’s character was 
n difficult, but the calm astuteness with which her husband met 
f vagaries and disposed of unacceptable suggestions are eloquent 
of of his tact, loyalty, and clear-headed resolution as master of 
household. He can even record with astonishing equanimity her 
lly uncongenial proposal that they should dispose of Crosby and 
in Ireland. 
Despite the menace of the penal laws which beset all Catholics at 
date, Nicholas contrived to live almost unmolested until the 
) 5 rebellion, when he prudently withdrew to the Low Countries 
a month or so. He was fortunate in living in sucha county as 
cashire where Catholics were numerous and influential and for 
most part on friendly terms with Protestant laymen and clergy 
ke. It comes indeed as a surprise to learn how often a Catholic 
ire and his chaplain consorted with neighbouring parsons. In a 
er to the local superior of the Jesuit chaplains in the neighbour- 
d Nicholas urges that the friendly meetings between priests and 
‘sons at a social club in Sefton should continue. Here his un- 
srving loyalty as a Catholic was tempered with an urbane regard 
English social conventions unmistakably Augustan. His strong 
istence that his own chaplain should be ‘a Man of Wit and Con- 
sation’ recalls Jane Austen’s contempt for young men whose 
iversational powers were negligible. Typical too of many a piquant 
ation in which the squire was involved was his successful plea 
he law courts at Chester that the family pew in Farnworth church 
ild beallotted by him toa Protestant tenant of his who was unable 
find a seat in the church. 
t must never, however, be forgotten that Nicholas had constantly 
suffer for his Faith: his estates were crippled with taxes and fines 
he had often to while away the time with a long course of reading 
en forced into a hiding-hole to escape arrest. On one of these 
casions his wife tried to distract the searchers by offering them a 
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day’s sport with her husband’s ‘srewhounds’. When forced i 
exile at the time of the Jacobite rebellion (in which he was cart 
to avoid the slightest complicity) he found an English enclave oni 
other side of the Channel which combined the advantages of a chai 
of scene with social contacts almost identical with those he kx 
at home. He would find, for example, members of the leac 
English Catholic families, and there were numerous relatives: 
visit in the convents and monasteries ; at Ghent, too, doubtless tox 
wife’s satisfaction when she joined him, there were even a num 
of English Catholic tradesmen. Nothing, of course, could adequat 
compensate for his beloved Crosby, but it is pleasant to recall t 
many of his characteristic activities when at home could also: 
exercised among his fellow-exiles: he trims the fruit trees | 
suggests improvements for the gardens of the English religi’ 
houses, and with immense zest sets about painting the interior 
the ‘Clairs Church’. Moreover, he could also visit his two daught 
who were being educated by the English Benedictine nuns at Gh’ 
and who, but for this uncovenanted visit, would otherwise h: 
spent the entire six years of their schooling without once see: 
their parents. The Diary gravely records the number of times: 
shaved his younger daughter’s head when he visited her. 

The complicated negotiations to find husbands for his t 
daughters (he was disappointed in his hopes of a son) make mi 
entertaining reading. The suitors’ humble assiduity amid innumera: 
rebuffs is amusingly illustrated by a letter to the one most favow: 
by Nicholas for the elder daughter Mary, Mr Strickland of Sizer; 
who is told ‘I hope the former avertion she had to your Person 
worne off, and as to your Estate, I and all other Friends are convinc 
tis what you say. After you went | thought it proper for some ti 
not to urge her too much for I know she does not love to be teas 
However the other day I attacked her with all my Returick a 
logick, and layd the case positively home to her, and told her wl 
the effect would be if she would not Marry ; she spoke indeed nothi 
of you but what was handsom and becoming, but her answer s 
was she could not think of being Happy in a Married state and tl 
I could not compell her to say the words of Matrimony.’ It took m« 
than this to convince the young man that his suit was hopeless, | 
in the event the lady married a young Irishman, John Copping 
‘The last entry in the Disbursement Book mentions a gift to 
grandson: ‘For Little Master Kit . . . 14.0’. But it appears that 1 
child died in infancy, and the estate was inherited by a young 
son of the second daughter Fanny, whose less exalted match y 
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ured with a paternal wedding present of a dictionary which 
17s. 6d. 4 

concluding this sample of the varied and unfailingly interesting 
rmation so carefully collected and pleasantly presented by Miss 
dell in this book, we may, on the authority of Abbot Cox, 
our her ancestor as the founder of St Mary’s, Liverpool, for his 
lain, Fr William Gillibrand, was, it appears, the first resident 
st in Liverpool after the Reformation, and as such must have 
ed that city’s first parish, St Mary’s. | DOM HILARY STEUERT 


he Abbey and Bishopric of Ely by Edward Miller. Pp. xiii + 313 
mbridge University Press) 25s. 
favistock Abbey by H. P. R. Finberg. Pp. viii + 320 (Cambridge 
versity Press) 255. 
HE revival of the series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought is welcome in more than one way. Not only does it 
enable original and extensive work to be published at a very 
onable price, but also it has the advantage of providing a series of 
ate studies in an identical and convenient format. The two present 
Hies take us from Ely in the East, with a large part of its estates 
he rich earth of reclaimed fenland, to Tavistock in the West, 
h its hillside cultivation. At Ely we are in an area which (if we 
ept the estates in Norfolk and Suffolk) displays all the marks of 
iberate colonization and thus the peculiar characteristics of the 
ure arising from it; at Tavistock we are plunged into a milieu 
ere ancient English customs met and were modified by still 
lier Celtic fashions. 
Miller traces the story of Ely from the seventh century nunnery 
tory reminiscent in some ways of that of Bath) up to the general 
rganization consequent upon the foundation of the bishopric in 


ate fashions of customary tenure. Norfolk and Suffolk betrayed 
hly individualized characteristics of land-holding, and_ these 

cteristics were in many ways very different from those pre- 
ling in the Isle itself. Mr Miller has not only sifted these different 
ments very thoroughly, but has also traced the effects of the 
ange-over from demesne to tenant farming in his period. Goethe’s 
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Ruh kommt aus Unruh, und wieder Unruh aus Ruh presents a very ' 
picture of much of medieval manorial economy. 

Tavistock Abbey presents other and in some ways more diffi 
problems. Not only was the whole structure of society far mi 
fluid than in East Anglia, but there were present other facto: 
such as tin-mining—which further complicate the puzzle. . 
Finberg has a great gift for making vivid and concrete an entry / 
manorial roll or a deed in a chartulary: in this study we seem to} 
the actual atmosphere and see the very appearance of the So- 
West even as we read his account of some dry, legal docums 
Without perhaps the clarity of Mr Miller, Mr Finberg ranges 
more widely, and we have glimpses of a world more spacious 1 
that merely of agrarian economy. 

It would be an impertinence to comment further upon eithe: 
these two books. As the product of close personal scrutiny 
sources they cannot be evaluated by the casual reader; one can ¢ 
feel grateful for two most interesting studies which are bounc 
remain valuable source-books for some time to come. 

DOM AELRED WATKII 


The Norman Anonymous of 1100 A.D., by George H. Willia: 
Pp. xiii + 236 (Harvard Theological Studies, XVIII; Cambrid 
Mass., Harvard University Press) $2.50. 


HE Norman Anonymous of c. 1100, hitherto more commo 
known as the Anonymous of York, was one of the ablest ; 
most ingenious defenders of the secular power in the pamplk 

war which raged in the early years of the Gregorian reform; © 
his thought lay out of the main stream of medieval theology, set ap 
even from the normal currents of the anti-papal writers of the c 
troversy. Since his rediscovery half a century ago by Heinr 
Bohmer, a number of historians have argued about his identity < 
the significance of his thought. The brilliance of his dialecti 
powers, the eccentricity of his opinions, and the absence of < 
evidence that his doctrines were condemned or even remarked 
orthodox contemporaries, have lent a peculiar fascination to ¢ 
study of this obscure Anglo-Norman cleric. In his elaborate treat 
Dr Williams describes the work of previous students of the Ano 
mous; ferrets out and follows to the death every possible clue 
his status and identity; and provides for the first time a reasor 
analysis of his doctrines. It is a work of great erudition and ex: 


scholarship, and a warehouse of vital information for all fut 
students. 
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The limits of this study are closely circumscribed. It lacks an 
fquate account of the context of the Anonymous’s thought, of the 
{tion of his mode of argument to the dialectical theology of his 
§, or of the known facts of his career to the general circumstances 
flerical life in the Anglo-Norman dominions. Dr Williams seem 
Hly aware of the extreme nature of his subject’s rejection of the 
itrines and discipline of the papal reform, and thus of the paradox 
blved in his conclusion that ‘as an apparently responsible and 
Ihly placed ecclesiastic, the Anonymous is probably more repre- 
tative of his generation (at least of his fellow clerics of [Rouen] 
edral) than has been hitherto supposed’ (p. 125). It seems that 
Williams’ original interest in him was as ‘in some ways a proto- 
itestant of the Cranmer-Henrician type’ (ibid.). 
But. the most important part of his book is the analysis of the 
pnymous’s views on regnum and sacerdotium, which is admirably 
lid. He has also added considerably to our knowledge of the 
rces of the tractates: his proof that the Anonymous used the 
hedictional of archbishop Robert combines with a mass of other 
idence to show that for part of his career at least he was resident 
Rouen. Dr Williams is inclined to doubt whether he ever visited. 
land. But the minutiae of evidence which he cites (p. 84), his 


thing else. It now seems open to historians to follow Dr Williams’s 
imple, and eschew for good and all that absurd periphrasis “the so- 


led Anonymous of York.’ 
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Facsimilies and Descriptions of Minuscule Manuscripts of the 
Testament by William Henry Paine Hatch, pH.p., D.D. Pp. xk 
289 (Harvard University Press; London: Geoftrey Cumberk 
97s. 6d. net. 

HIS magnificent volume, a companion to the same auth 
| The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament (Univet 
of Chicago Press, 1939), which I am sorry to say I haves 
seen, would be an inspiration to any young student beginning, 
study of New Testament textual history and criticisms. The boc 
the work consists of a hundred full-page plates, presenting phl 
graphic facsimiles from manuscripts whose dates range from: 
ninth to the sixteenth century, each of them accompanied, ons 
opposite page, by a full description of the manuscripts illustra 
A 7o-page introduction gives elementary information on the st 
of Greek handwriting (uncial, cursive and minuscule), on 
minuscule script in particular, on the apparatus often found in I 
Testament manuscripts, on the text of the New Testament, ana 
the principal printed editions of the Greek New Testament. T! 
are, further, six indices and a bibliography. The production of 
volume is in the highest degree praiseworthy. 

Prof. Hatch believes that Roper’s view, that the ‘Western’ 
of Acts is a revised one, made, perhaps in Antioch, between 
and A.D. 140, ‘applies equally as well to the Gospels as it does to 
Acts’ (p. 43). I would remind readers that Abbot Chapman’s st 
of cross-harmonizations in the western text of Gospels and . 
(Rev. Bénédictine, 1912) practically proved that the ‘Western’ 
was such a deliberate revision, though its origin was perhaps - 
Minor rather than Antioch, and it may actually have ante-d. 
A.D. 126. I think it probable that Chapman’s study has esca 
Prof. Hatch’s notice. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLE 


What is the Mass? by H. Chéry, o.p. Translated by Lancelot 
Sheppard. Pp. 104 (Blackfriars Publications) ss. (paper cover) 
WSaode 

OME books are intended to be original; this is not. Its air 

S perfectly clear: to provide a handy, authoritative, cheap hi 

account of the answer to the question asked by the title. 

the sort of book which could be used in a study circle, in a par 

for instance, where the faithful have become inspired with a desire 
only to practise but to understand. The translation is good. 
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e book is divided into four sections: doctrinal, historical, 
| ical and practical. The first section expounds in ideally simple 
Hage the standard Thomist approach to the matter ; the historical 
on provides the texts of the New Testament, but when the 
or comes to the early Fathers he merely sums up. It would have 
better to give extracts from St Ignatius, St Justin and so forth. 
j liturgical, or rather the technical, section is very satisfactorily 
re, if in appearance somewhat jejune. We are given notes which 
pus to find our way about ; they are suitably elementary and take 
for granted—and for the purpose of the book that was right. 
fo sum up: this book provides admirably the thing it set itself 
to provide, namely a clear, simple adequate introduction to the 
DOM COLUMBA CARY-ELWES 


ie Welt des Gebetes by Adrienne von Speyr. Pp. 288 (Johannes 
flag, Einsiedeln) Fr (Swiss) 19 
ine object of this delightful book of spiritual reading is not so 
much to give us a systematic treatise on prayer, either from 
+ a practical or speculative point of view, as to fill us with the 
fit of prayer. Adrienne von Speyr is here engaged in the task of 
ing home to the Christian that in prayer the Christian is 
img in the inner life of the Trinity, and modelling himself on the 
an life of Christ. For God’s inner life is a knowing and loving 
himself, which takes place in the utter and unending surrender 
ach divine person to the others. God’s life can be called a divine 
Fiety in eternal infinitely loving conversation. It is the Father’s 
+ to give himself completely to his son, and to see and love his own 
‘ure in that Son: It is the Son’s happiness to recognize that all he has 

es from the Father, and to see in the Father the nature by which 
lives. It is the Holy Spirit’s whole being to be the breath of love 
to be in his nature completely abandoned to the acceptance and 
exion of the love of Father and Son. The depth and daring of 
itarian speculation in Adrienne von Speyr’s chapter on this 
ject is breathtaking ; but the spirit, and the letter, even if not 
ays correct technically, are deeply and soundly theological. 
What takes place necessarily from all eternity in Father and Son 
Holy Spirit should take place between ourselves and God from 
first moment of our existence, according to the measure of our 
eature-existence. Unfortunately sin entered in and shut us out of 
d’s presence. No longer is he automatically before us so that 
r every action and thought are before him and in loving harmony 
ith his will. Since our sin, we have to search for him; we are 
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uncertain, uncomfortable, unnatural in his presence; or elses 
forget who he is, and we boldly address him with minds une 
scious of either his glory and dignity or our unworthiness. Prayer 
Adrienne von Speyr tries to drive home to us, is the art of gradu 
removing the obstacles which hinder us from reaching him. As: 
pray the Our Father, and as God brings to our understanding; 
meaning of each petition in that prayer, we are carried forwarc 
the whole revelation of God’s Word in the Gospels. The W\ 
sinks into our souls, and we learn that we are with God and wha 
means. And what God demands of us becomes continually clea 
Spontaneously we answer to his demands with energy, decision 
striving, to bring ourselves and the world to God. Without realia 
it, we begin to see God in all the actions and circumstances of ' 
lives. Faith becomes a second nature. 

This little book was not written by Adrienne von Speyr a 
whole, but is a series of her essays on prayer, written at vari 
times and gathered together by Urs von Balthasar, the editor, i 
one volume; he admits exclusive responsibility for the systema 
arrangement, as well as for chapter and sectional headings. We c 
him a debt of gratitude. I believe some of the authoress’s wo 
are being translated; if so, this, her latest work, should certainly 
included in the list. H. FRANCIS DAVIE 


Each Hour Remains by a Carmelite Nun. Pp. 232 (Sands and C 
Ltd) tos. 6d. 


IKE other books by the same author this book is undoubte 
[_ siten with exceptional ease and charm, and treats seric 

topics with a remarkably light touch. It shows good sense a 
sound judgment and, though too rambling to treat any subject ve 
deeply, it provides much food for thought, being suggestive rath 
than exhaustive. The book may be strongly recommended to anyo 
who wishes for comparatively easy reading on spiritual and religic 
subjects. i 


Dieu présent dans la vie de l esprit by F. Cayré, A.A. Pp. 240 (Descle 
de Brouwer) r1o Frs. 


ERE CAYRE has already published agood deal on St Augustine, a 
Pro writes directly on the Augustinian argument for t 
existence of God. He begins by describing the arguments for t 
existence of God to be found in the Fathers before St Augustine, a 
then traces the sources from which St Augustine drew his philos 
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‘al principles. He analyses in detail the characteristically Augustin- 

proof which is formulated most fully in the second book of the 
ibero Arbitrio, finally showing the results of the theory in medieval 
4 later thought. 

1 the introduction we are told that the plan of the book centres 
{nd chapter v which sets out the argument in detail, and this is 
eed clear at once to the reader. The task undertaken is no easy 
, for, as is well known, there is much dispute as to the precise 
re of St Augustine’s argument, involving as it does his theory of 
mination. It must be admitted that the explanation given in these 
Ses is not always put very clearly, though this may be due in part 
athe complexity of the subject. St Augustine’s argument is sum- 
rized as follows: 

If there is something higher than the human mind, then this 
lis God. 

There is Perfect Truth which is above our minds. 

So God exists, for he is Truth. 
fSurely, however, the central point, the core of the argument, lies 

showing that there is Perfect Truth, and our judgement as to the 
fture of the argument will depend upon our judgement as to how 

s is proved. How does St Augustine show that Perfect Truth exists? 
taking instances in which we recognize truth, and showing that in 
se the truth is unchangeable and eternal. His method, then, con- 
ts in analysing what we are all aware of from the beginning, e.g.,. 
t seven and three make ten, and bringing out what is involved in 
lis—in short, in making explicit what at first was implicit. Before 
are wise we have the notion of wisdom impressed on our minds 
, 26). Thus it is not a question with St Augustine of starting from 
me fact and then, by means of a general principle, claiming to 
d that this fact involves another which is in no way contained 
the first. It is a question of realizing clearly what we were aware 
at first obscurely, namely, that Perfect Truth exists. St Augustine 
course recognizes the principle of causality, and agrees that we 
ow the Creator as cause, but his argument consists in showing 
fom examples of our knowledge that this awareness of God as 
use only needs to be made explicit. 

No explanation of the Augustinian argument can avoid criticism 
d disagreement, and the above is no exception. Would the account 
yen above be accepted by P. Cayré? To a large extent probably 
ot, for he says that the principle employed is that of sufficient 
ason and seems to mean something different from what has just 
een said. But how are we to interpret the principle of sufficient 
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reason? The book does not seem to give a precise answer, 
perhaps, if this question were decided, there would be less differe: 
than might appear. DOM MARK PONTIFFI 


Moral and Pastoral Theology : a Summary by Henry Davis, s.J. 
xxxii + 486 (Sheed and Ward) 30s. 


R DAvis’s four volumes first appeared in 1935, since wh 
Fees have been reprinted and revised a number of times; 

well known are they that this Summary will require little rece 
mendation. In fact, although basically a digest of the original, i 
largely a new work. Not only does it contain new decisions of ' 
Roman Congregations up to September 1950, but it is as though 
author had re-written his four volumes in summary form. Ther: 
perhaps lies its chief justification. And besides being a mine: 
information it is very readable. 

One of Fr Davis’s great achievements was that he thoroug: 
assimilated the Code of Canon Law. He himself was ordained in 194 
seventeen years before its promulgation, and hence was ve 
definitely of a pre-Code vintage. Yet his work, far from containi 
just numerous incidental references to it, is largely based on 
More than half this Summary may fairly be described as a practi: 
commentary on the Code. The achievement is further enhanc 
by the absence of useless and confusing information as to what t 
law used to be, a feature far too common in many of the manuals. 

The key to such a work as this lies in the index. This has accor 
ingly been tested and in some respects at least been found wantir 
In future editions, which will surely be needed, attention should 
given to this. DOM EVERARD FAULKNER 


The Divine Majesty by Erich Przywara, s.j. Translated by Thom 
Corbishley, s.j. Pp. xvi + 78 (Mercier Press) 7s. 6d. 


R CORBISHLEY describes this as ‘an interpretation of the Spirite 
Presence of St Ignatius’. It is undoubtedly an impressive on 

and Fr Corbishley has adopted a method of rendering it whi 
seems to add to its impressiveness. This must be explained in } 
own words: ‘the translator has adopted the device of printing | 
version in short phrases simply in order to make it possible f 
English readers to cope with the massive sentences of the origin 
German . . . Moreover, the meditative quality of the book suggests 
the device of printing the work in short phrases. But, in spite of tl 
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poetical flavour of the language, the work is a prose work, and 
poetical rhythms that may be detected are entirely accidental’. 
modest explanation hardly prepares us for passages like the 
wing (chosen not as outstanding but as characteristic): 
“The ways which the world has gone from the beginning 

the way you yourself have gone from birth 

childhood’s dreams 

the tempestuous fever of boyhood and youth 

manhood’s battle 

the wisdom of eld 

impenetrable darkness to eyes that peer into the future 

warp and woof of miraculous tapestry 

to eye’s reflective gaze over the past 
| meaningless contradiction to the fighter’s impatience 

_ mystery of inscrutable protection to mature age 

an Eye that pierces you through and through 

an Ear that listens to your most secret thoughts 

a Foot that accompanies you step by step 

a Hand in your hand not to thrust aside.’ 
we feel ourselves let down towards the end of the book, for 
ple by a ‘stanza’ beginning: 
“And therefore and to that extent 

‘“‘with the Pope and our other Superiors’’,’ 
is only the measure of Fr Corbishley’s extraordinary success 
h the greater part of it. He has achieved a most difficult task and 
as well worth while. 


Les Solennités Pascales by Dom Jean Gaillard. Pp. 96 (Les Equipes 


rgical texts from Palm Sunday to Low Sunday. It contrives to be 
rned and readable at the same time and, without being in any 
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Leisure the Basis of Culture by Josef Pieper. Translated by Alexanr 
Dru, with an introduction by T. S. Eliot. Pp. 167 (Faber and Fabl 
Ios. 6d. 

INCE Dr Pieper’s essays on the nature of philosophy have bo 
S reviewed in ‘this place in the original German (by Pr 
Armstrong, Winter 1949-50, p. 86), it remains only ' 
welcome their appearance in Mr Dru’s very readable translation < 
to emphasize that Dr Pieper’s Thomism is of the most useful ki 
the fundamental intuitions of St Thomas, that is to say, are propo: 
to us in a relevant and persuasive manner, their consistency) 
brought home to us, and there is no attempt to perpetuate the 
features of St Thomas’s own presentation which were suitable o: 
to the age in which he lived. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Three Mystics (El Greco, St John of the Cross, St Teresa of Ave 
edited by Father Bruno de J.m., 0.p.c. Pp. 187 (Sheed and Wan 
255. 

overs of St Teresa of Avila and St John of the Cross who ha 
L~ time to read through all their works may find this bo 

useful ; a large portion of it is taken up with extracts from th! 
writings ‘to draw out’, writes Father Bruno, ‘a sort of practi 
synthesis of their doctiine’ (p. 5). But for readers who have nev 
encountered their writings, and wish to derive the very great bene 
that they offer, it is not to be recommended: a more careful intr 
duction than that which is here provided is needed. (It is a 
that there is no introduction in which to indicate what kind 
reader was envisaged when this book—I might say ‘anthology’ 
was compiled. Carmelite nuns would perhaps derive the me 
pleasure from it.) 

The studies by Father Bruno on the two saints, and by Berna 
Champignuelle on El Greco, are eloquent, but a more recent a 
less cumbersome translation of the few poems of St John in the te 
would perhaps have been desirable. The notes at the end of t 
volume are interesting and conveniently arranged. j 

If the reader expects to find anything new about El Greec 
‘mysticism’, or the relation and difference between aesthetic ai 
religious experience, between natural and supernatural mysticist 
between painting and prayer, he will be disappointed. The works 
El Greco and other artists ‘illustrate’ the contents, but unfortunatel 
being printed by phototype, the seventy ‘plates’ are of poor qualit 
But for the classes of reader mentioned above, I do not think tl 
the purchase of this book will be money thrown away; the extra 
from St Teresa and St John alone are worth it. 
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ith Stein by Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, 0.D.c., translated 
the German by Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl. Pp. 238 
Heed and Ward) r¢s. 

ISTER TERESIA BENEDICTA A CRUCE, known more widely as Edith 
Stein, was a Jewess from Breslau who, brought up strictly in 
the religious obseryances of her race, had a very successful 
feer as a student of Philosophy at the universities of Breslau and 
tingen, so much so that she became assistant to the famous 
nomenologist Husserl. In 1922 she became a Catholic; made a 
p study of Saint Thomas, wrote and lectured on him, and among 
other works ably translated his Questiones disputatae de veritate into 
man; and then taught at a Dominican convent before entering 
} Carmel at Cologne, where her sanctity soon won her the hearts 
he inmates. In 1938 the Nazi persecution of the Jews made it 
isable for her to move to the Dutch Carmel at Echt, but even 
re she was not safe. On the and August 1942, as a reprisal for 
} Catholic hierarchy’s protest against the anti-Jewish measures 
the Nazis, all non-aryan members of every Dutch religious 
munity were arrested and deported to the East. Edith Stein 
nt with them. Always a lover of her race, she now realized her 
ation of being able to suffer with them. This she did, helping and 
orting them in their affliction, setting an example by her 
arkable courage and detachment. As far as it can be ascertained 
resent she eventually went to the death camp at Auschwitz, 
ere presumably she was gassed and cremated. 

is book, although not particularly well written, does not 
cure Edith Stein’s remarkable personality. The story of her up- 
linging in a strict Jewish religious atmosphere makes the normal 
igious home-education of children in this country seem paltry ; 
chapters on her student and teaching years, though rather super- 
ial, are not without interest, but one learns surprisingly little 
ut her thought; the rest, her conversion and life in Carmel, 
easier reading but rather inclined to be melodramatic. This is a 
ok worth reading, and one is not conscious that it is a translation. 


Beyond East and West by John C. H. Wu. Pp. xi + 364 (Sheed and 
ard) 21s. 
ur pilgrimage is neither eastwards nor westwards, but 
inwards; and this is what I call moving beyond East and 
West’, writes Mr Wu (p. 150). This book is the story of his 
urney inwards. But, like Coventry Patmore, he found that ‘The 
tholic Church alone teaches as matters of faith those things which 
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the thoroughly sincere person of every sect discovers, more or 
obscurely, for himself, but does not believe, for want of exter 
sanction’ (The Rod, The Root and The Flower, ‘Aurea Dicta’, xxxvi’ 
He was persuaded to write this story of his conversion to thr 
light on the spiritual physiognomy of his countrymen and to gi 
missioners some hints about approaching them. | think he 
succeeded admirably in doing this: the comparisons between Taop 
and Confucianism, the sprinkling of Chinese proverbs, the rm 
profusion of extracts from Confucius, Mencius, Buddha, Lao Tzu < 
other great Chinamen, whom he calls, borrowing the words fri 
Saint Justin Martyr, ‘pedagogues to lead men to Christ’, and 
descriptions of the customs of his countrymen, etc., are enlighteni: 
clear, and soberly enthusiastic. But this is not the book for - 
fastidious reader. It is written more from the heart than from - 
head; it is naive in a way that is more congenial to the Ameria 
than the Englishman; it is in places long-winded (especially w 
regard to the author’s friendship with Justice Holmes, and on 1 
subject of Law) and beyond its alleged scope: the story of a i 
grimage ; and it seems to show conceit, but this is perhaps becar 
the author feels that his candle must on no account be hidden unc 
a bushel! Lastly, he is inclined to sermonize. But despite a]! this, 
is warmhearted, honest and full of vitality. Mr Wu is a Ningpone 
and ‘a Ningponese can be anything, but he cannot be a whit 
sepulchre’ (p. 19). DOM CHRISTOPHER LEYNE 


The Paschal Mystery by Louis Bouyer. Translated by Sr M. Beno 
Pp. xxiii + 347 (Allen and Unwin) 18s. 


HE publication in this country of this adequate Americ 
translation of P. Bouyer’s Le Mystére Pascal is most welcon 
and it is to be hoped that the book will reach the wide pub 

it deserves. 

It is best described by its sub-title: ‘Meditations on the last thr 
days of Holy Week’. But the meditation is not done from the sta 
of a theatre as if we were external critics watching the performan 
of an ancient drama written almost 2,000 years ago. The auth 
insists that we are part of the drama, and it is his endeavour to take 
with him on the road to Emmaus so that we may see from the insi 
what the Scriptures mean. ‘At this time, together with its changel 
Head, the Mystical Body, ever renewed, partakes of the Last Suppé 
is stretched upon the Cross and descends into the tomb to rise age 


on the third day. This is the paschal mystery’ (p. xvii). 
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he Church sees in the reading of the Scriptures not simply a 
salling of events irrevocably past, but rather it constitutes the 
ramental of their contemporaneity for ever renewed . . . the 
roduction in the Body of what took place first in the Head’ (p. ~ 
9). And again: ‘We would not have been nearer to Him (during 
Wrist’s lifetime) than we are when we hear His Church describe 
*m to us’ (p. 210). 
We cannot properly grasp the reality of these three days unless we 
it them as a fight to the death between Christ and Satan. Maundy 
Jursday is the ‘hour of Jesus’ ; Good Friday is the ‘hour of Satan, 
the prince of darkness’, and Holy Saturday witnesses the final 
mph of Christ, the Light of the world, over the powers of evil. 
} Bouyer insists that this struggle is no mock battle, and in this 
j is in the full stream of the traditional teaching of the Fathers. 
hd it is only in the light of this fundamental truth that we can lay 
ire the import of the three days and grasp the life they contain. In 
varding Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection as a mortal combat 
‘th Satan, the author in no way suggests a combat between dual 
jinciples of Good and Eyil, as such comparatively unfamiliar 
yguage might seem at first to imply. Satan would have no power 
less it had been given him from on high. The combat results from 
e nature of things. 
rm. Bouyer’s section on the Mass of Maundy Thursday is perhaps 
je most penetrating and illuminating of the book: in it he finds the 
teat themes that make up the drama of the redemption. They pass 
ht from this Mass through Good Friday and return to it through the 
esurrection of Saturday night. The consecration of the chrism takes 
face after the Mass not by mere chance nor without essential con- 
exion with it. It symbolizes the part played by the Holy Spirit in 
-establishing man through the human nature of Christ in the life 
the Trinity. “From the unity to which the Fraction and Com- 
union has brought us, the unity with Christ and in Him, the 
bnsecration of the chrism is going to raise us to a unity more 
arvellous still—that of Christ with His Father in the Holy Spirit’ 
132). DOM DOMINIC GAISFORD 


| [Passages from Le Mystere Pascal, illustrating P. Bouyer’s important 
-eatment of the central theological themes of redemption and in- 
orporation into Christ, haye been published in this REVIEW in an 
nglish translation, ‘The Mystery of Easter’, in the Spring issue of 


948.—ED.] 
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Christiani Populi Sacramenta (Etudes de Pastorale sacramenta‘ 
by Henri Tardif. Pp. 144 (Collection Piscatores Hominum: Edit‘ 
Ouvrieres) 330 Frs. 

or too long there has been a common tendency to regard | 
Pescamene as graces placed at ‘the voluntary disposition of | 

dividuals provided the proper procedure is followed’. It is 
gotten that a sacrament is ‘an act of the Church, an act of liturg; 
worship which, although it is effected by an authorized minis‘ 
is also effected by the individual who receives it and by the ec 
munity for whose benefit it is appointed . . . it is an act of the wh! 
Church signifying by an appropriate sign a sanctifying reality’. T. 
is the thesis of the Abbé Tardif’s little book which, following | 
Directoire pour la pastorale des Sacrements, issued by the French bish’ 
last year, provides additional evidence of the pastoral pre-occupati: 
of the liturgical movement in France. After a short section on 
significance of the signum sacrum the Abbé Tardif studies the sac 
ments in the light of the liturgical formularies. His references: 
oriental practice are especially helpful in the development of | 
point of view, and his study of baptism and confirmation, a synthe 
of the rite as it is laid down in the liturgical books, and of the litu: 
of Lent and Easter is, though not novel, illuminating in more th 
one particular. This book will be of use not only to priests, to he 
them fulfil their obligation of explaining to the faithful the sig 
ficance of the rites that they carry out, but also to the inform 
reader in search of spiritual reading which does not divorce pub 
worship from the other practices of a prayerful Christian life. 


Dr Lee of Lambeth. A chapter in parenthesis in the history of t 
Oxford movement by Henry R. T. Brandreth. Pp. x + 1 
CHISEA SG pr ber 


T is entertaining to rediscover characters made familiar by t 
if reading of one’s youth; there is an added piquancy when fi 
introduction to them was obtained through the pages of V 
Walsh’s Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Mr Brandreth has giv 
an interesting account of Frederick George Lee (1832-1902), tl 
eccentric vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, pamphleteer and poet ( 
sorts), amateur liturgiologist, historian and dabbler on the fringe 
politics. The best all-round description would be, perhaps, ‘eccle 
iastical free-lance’ ; he was hardly a leader of the Oxford movemen 
The book has been composed on a tantalizing pattern: the fir 
seventy-five pages are devoted to a straightforward account of Lee 
career, ending with his deathbed reconciliation to the Church 1 
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enelm Digby Best of the London Oratory. Upwards of one 
fired subsequent pages deal with Lee’s activities in con- 
jon with the ill-starred Association for the Promotion of the 
ity of Christendom and the Order of Corporate Reunion; the 
jeluding chapters are concerned with him as poet and man of 
rs and as a politician. \ 
e chapter on the A.P.U.C. adds little to what we know already 
the biographies of his more famous contemporaries—Ambrose 
lips de Lisle, Manning and W. G. Ward, for example—and it is 
e account of the O.C.R. that readers who know Lee merely by 
te or from the pages of Walsh will turn with greater expectancy. 
are likely to be disappointed, for little really cogent and 
tional evidence emerges. The story is that Lee together with 
. Mossman (rector of East and West Torrington) were con- 
gated bishops by Italian bishops: ‘. . . It seems more probable 
Mossman was consecrated by the Archbishop of Milan or his. 
an . . . and Lee at, or near, Venice, in or out of a boat, 
ibly by some prelate connected with the Armenian Uniate 
1itarist monastery on the Island of San Lazzaro, though the name 
the Bishop of Murano has been constantly connected with the 
r (p. 125). A previous statement on the same page asserts 
these secret consecrations took place with the connivance of. 
IX. Such a story, which has been in circulation now for up- 
ds of half a century, provokes many questions. Chief among 
is this: why, now that the whole affair has been examined 
tsh, has no research been undertaken at Milan, Venice, Murano 
, of course, in Rome? We are given merely the English end of 
affair ; it bristles with letters no longer extant, oral reminiscences. 
anonymous assertions. There is no doubt that Lee thought he 
sessed valid bishop’s orders; that he had them from the source 
has been asserted is by no means proved. It may by now be- 
pable of proof, but until research on the lines indicated has been: 


ertaken we are entitled to maintain a severely sceptical attitude. 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


mpleforth and Its Origins, edited by Abbot Justin McCann and’ 
m. Columba Cary-Elwes. Pp. xiv + 306 (Burns Oates) 22s. 6d. 
HE story of Ampleforth is most typically English, and a valuable 
illustration of the way in which Catholic institutions, even 
while the official attitude repudiated them, were closely 
rwoven with the history of England. It is fine story told by a 
m of writers, a good specimen of community work. It is in-- 
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evitable that this method carries with it certain drawbacks, sut 
overlapping (as the Preface confesses) and also a differena 
quality in the chapters which makes some suitable for the histe 
and some for the general reader. But if a Gregorian reviewer ° 
himself entitled to these small criticisms, he can feel nothing 
admiration for the book in all other respects. 

The first chapter by the Abbot on St Benedict and the Rule is 
of shrewd comments. ‘The notion that the work of educating | 
is less monastic than the care of crops and cattle is not suppo 
by the Rule.’ Or, ‘There was no harsh cult of efficiency. Nob 
work but the men who do it have first place in his [St Benedil 
regard.’ 

Excellent essays by W. A. Pantin and Dom Hugh Aveling dese 
the coming of St Augustine and the story of medieval and T! 
Westminster (was not Meteora the monastery to which one: 
to be hauled up, and not Mount Athos?). The picture here painte 
the monks carries conviction and especially the figure of A! 
Feckenham becomes most real, a greater man than was gene: 
supposed, There are fascinating glimpses of the monastery, as W 
we read of the Member of Parliament who, speaking at a mee 
of the Commons in the Chapter House, began his speech * 
‘Jube domne’ and ended it with ‘Tu autem. . .’ 

The complicated story of the revival and of the Westmin 
succession, of the founding of the Dieulouard House and, the in 
action of the various Benedictine groups, the Cassinese, the Spa. 
monks and the monks of the new and old English Congregati 
are told with full knowledge by Abbot McCann. Great personal 
cross the stage. Dom Sigebert Buckley, Dom Edward Maih 
William Gabriel Gifford, who died Archbishop of Rheims and 
peer of France, Dom Augustine Baker, Blessed Alban Roe. 
episode of the French revolution and the expulsion of the mc 
from France is exciting reading. 

There follow three chapters on the settling of the communit 
Ampleforth, and on nineteenth century Ampleforth. Wher 
last difficulties were overcome, St Laurence’s soon went fi 
strength to strength under Abbot Burge. The last chapter by L 
Paul Nevill, which is in some ways the most interesting of all, 1 
with the realism of a contemporary the story of Abbot Smith 
Abbot Matthews, of the work they did and of the great Hous 
God which they built, a glory of the Catholic North, 


DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFE 
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thint Tikhon Zadonsky by Nadejda Gorodetzky. Pp. xii + 249 
mek.) 215. 

ERE is a well-written and carefully documented study of the 
4 life and works and influence of Bishop Tikhon, set against the 
qf background of eighteenth century Russia. It was when the 
Ve of the fiery, reforming bishop had broken and he retired to a 
hastery for the rest of his days that he reached sanctity. The 
P director of souls, the mystic, the lover of the poor people 
) flocked to him, the simple friend and benefactor, became after 
death the inspiration of Dostoevsky as ‘the wholly good man’. 
iid much tribulation and despondency, the overwhelming sense 
fhe presence of God never left him, and he penetrated ever deeper 
) the mystery of Christ. 

Vhen we pass to his works, his True Christianity is ‘much less a 
: rinal treatise than the expression of a living and loving relation- 
4} to God’ and it was Christian love which he taught amid those 
bulent times. The monk-bishop made great use of the psalms, 
for devotion and instruction, and, after the Bible, he relied 
btly on patristic writings, being particularly influenced by St 
In Chrysostom, with whom he has many affinities. The centre of 
life was devotion to the Person of Christ; ‘there is hardly a 
kence of his’ which does not refer to him. And while he will 
jify the love of God by arguments, he is ever breaking out into 
language of the lover. His sayings are pithy: ‘temptation is like 
emetic—it brings out what is in a man’, and in the course of 
king drunkenness he can warn the abstinent against self-esteem 
saying ‘Satan too never drinks’. 

fhe miracles approved for his Canonization by the Holy Synod 
Id not seem to be such as to pass the Congregation of Rites. 
the depth and sincerity of his Christianity none could doubt. 
do not think Dr Gorodetzky need have divided his qualities as 
ealing some to Catholics and some to Protestants, for they seem 
be essentially monastic: ‘his faithfulness to the tradition of the 
urch, his sacramental mysticism, his devotional emphasis on the 
icified, his love of the Bible, his freedom, his social Christianity, 
| his message for everyday life’. He is indeed ‘a living expression 
Orthodoxy at its best’. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 
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Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition by D. W. Robertson Jrr 
B. F. Huppé. Pp. xi + 259 (Princeton University Press) $4.00 


uis book analyses the B-text of Piers Plowman in the ligk: 

| the traditional scriptural exegesis of Langland’s day. It sht 
be of considerable help to anyone who finds the theolog 

and scriptural presuppositions of this great allegorical poem: 
familiar and puzzling. But, in excluding Dominican and Franci: 
commentaries on the plea that Langland denounces the Friars, ; 
authors are surely impairing or misrepresenting in some way \ 
integrity of the tradition they are attempting to illustrate. M/ 
over, the very learning and detailed research which they brin: 
their subject may be misleading if the impression is received | 
Langland’s use of scriptural tradition was one of meticulous ; 
crimination. His scriptural sense was surely much more gen. 
and one which was common to the thought of the day. But in: 
main this book is valuable in showing how deeply and widely L: 
land’s thought is steeped in the Bible and scriptural exegesis, « 
in particular, the explanation it gives of the failure of the pries 
understand the pardon offered in Passus VII of the poem is tc 
recommended. DOM HILARY STEUER 


The Heritage of Early Britain. Ed. M. D. Knowles. Pp. 196 + 
plates (Bell and Sons) 12s. 


Attention must be drawn to this very competent series 
lectures upon the elements forming the fabric of English struct 
and society by the century after the Norman Conquest. * 
illustrations are well chosen. DOM AELRED WATKII 


Willingly to School by Dom Hubert van Zeller, Pp. x Ly: 
(Sheed and Ward) 18s, 


HIs is no ordinary string of youthful and schoolday remi 
cences, It is the work of an artist whose picture lives. 
anyone who was at Downside in the years of which D 
Hubert writes, these pages seem not simply to remind one of 
past, but to bring it brilliantly to life—so much so indeed t 
even the people with whom one did not come in contact app 
to be as real as those one actually knew. This is also the case 
Dom Hubert’s account of his pre-Downside days and home li 
for instance, his father and his tutor, Mr Carter, are so well dra 
that the reader can feel he has met them. 
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1e author has undoubtedly caught the spirit of Downside and, 
¢ may judge from the reactions of one’s own son but recently 
mased from the educational embrace of Alma Mater, this fact is 
fsily recognizable by the younger generation as by the old. The 
ce of the place is here and it is ageless. Nor should this book 
sal only to Old Gregorians. It is a skilful, lively and humorous 
vas which should fascinate a far wider range of readers, and in- 
ntally, by the undercurrent of deep feeling which runs through 
ive the uninitiated a good idea of what a Catholic atmosphere 
ly means. For this is also an autobiography of unusual sincerity 
interest in which the character of the writer emerges as clearly 
fhat of his subjects. Here is a normal boy, with a healthy capacity 
Jenjoying life and a keen sense of fun, which must surely be 
bered amongst the saintly attributes, gradually awakening to 
reality of spiritual values, to a compelling vocation. 

the book abounds in perceptive humour and charitable wit. The 
yer of description is immense—for example, the portraits of 
s Symes, Mrs Preece (most touching, this), Abbot Ramsay, 
}t. Ie Sueur (whose name, by the way, seems to be misspelt), 
Moorat and Mr Lush, whose ‘roar’ is a phenomenon of which 
j reviewer, although an obscure object in a Physics class of that 
fe, has unaccountably never heard until now. Some may criticize 
tn Hubert’s rosy view, but is it necessary for writing to be barbed 
order to crystallize this personality or that? This book proves 
- it is not. Dom Hubert’s characterizations ring true without 
r being unkind. 

there are some delightful caricatures, mostly by the author— 
} why are these of laymen only? How good it would have been 
see Dom Hubert’s impressions of such pictorially fruitful figures 
\bbot Trafford or Dom Lucius Graham, or, if full-grown religious 
y not properly be so portrayed, at any rate of ‘so unusual a youth’ 
Nicholas Passmore as he then was ! 

illingly to School is a book to possess. Except in the Shakespearian 
»tation on the title page, Dom Hubert does not put half a foot 
png. GODFREY HECHT 
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The fireworks in French theological periodicals continue to 
provided by P. Bouyer. In La Vie Spirituelle for April he writ 
devastating critique of Thomas Merton’s The Ascent to Truth ( gu: 
anes pour apprentis mystiques . . . l’ensemble est affligeant .. 
involuntaire caricature de la scholastique’). He contributes t 
useful set of articles on La Jerusalem Céleste in the same issue. 


Dieu Vivant 21 contains another highly stimulating article by. 
Bouyer on the liturgy, this time on prayer in the Eastern Chun 
He makes the point that the Byzantine liturgy incarnates a civilizan 
to an extent which is not true of the Roman. The same issue testi 
to the interest in English affairs which exists in intelligent Fre: 
circles by publishing a section from Dr Farrer’s The Glass of Vii 
excellently translated by P. Daniélou (but, taken in isolati 
hardly just perhaps to Dr Farrer’s thought) and precise and ingenii 
metrical translations of Herbert’s The Collar and Love’s Feast, wk 
show very clearly how untranslatable good poetry is. 


The repercussions of P. Bouyer’s earlier articles on the litu 
in Dieu Vivant 19 have not yet died away. In the March issue 
Worship (formerly Orate Fratres), Fr Reinhold, while agreeing w 
the general tenor of his remarks, vigorously rebuts his critici: 
of Solesmes. Worship has been publishing articles by Fr Cliff 
Howell, s.j., and that on liturgical reform (also in the March iss 
is particularly noteworthy. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique for April begins with an article by 
Renwart, s.j., ““‘La nature pure’’ a la lumiére de VEncycl 
““Humani Generis’’.’ He considers that the Encyclical goes beyc 
all previous decisions of the Magisterium in definitely rejecting 
false any doctrine which concludes to the impossibility of Go 
creating intelligent beings without proposing to them as their « 
the Beatific Vision, He concludes (with what appears to be reli 
that the Augustinian school of Noris is now put finally out of cot 
but he does not offer any solution of the difficulties which led st 
theologians as Noris to the condemned conclusion. The revi 
section, on the other hand, contains six pieces by P. A. Hay 
S.J., on a number of modern philosophers which are remarka 
for their sympathetic approach. 


In the Revue Philosophique de Louvain for February it is again 
Hayen who seems to be most closely in touch with contempor 
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#ements of thought. In an article on ‘The Phenomenology of M. 
leau-Ponty and Metaphysics’ he makes an important statement 
the evidence for God’s existence which emerges if we are ‘faith- 
}to the exigencies of the phenomenological method’. “We find 
4 constitutive presence of an absolute principle which is not a 
am, but rather the original ‘‘giver’’, who is at this moment engaged 
ringing our consciousness and our liberty into activity, and this 
jnciple is God’ (p. 117). P. Arcade Monette, 0.p., in the Revue de 
iversité d’Ottawa for April discusses the work of Gabriel Marcel 
he same spirit (‘the word existence . . . is transparent, with its 
icle ck indicating a relation of being to its sources’). 


he Irish Theological Quarterly for April contains three articles on 
djects of high interest. Mgr H. F. Davis writes on the act of faith 
Ja way which should be of great help to Protestants as well as 
tholics, and gives his vote in favour of Rousselot’s theory. It is a 
y that he was not able to discuss the objections which the theory, 
east as understood by him, has to face (for example, does faith 
dw us the reasonableness of the apologetic arguments ?). Fr Bernard 
ming, s.J., writes with refreshing candour on the confused 
‘te of the theological question about Christ’s human knowledge, 
A Dr Charles Daly contributes an article on existentialistic ethics 
hich contains a valuable analysis of M. Gusdorf’s conclusions. 


\The Revd E. Quinn writes: 

In the issue of Scholastik for the second quarter of 1952, Fr 
hannes Beumer concludes his articles on the ecclesiology of early 
nolasticism, ‘a theology of transition’, looking back to the Fathers 


ieaning—even if concealed from man—is in the nature of things 
God in his wisdom created it. Articles on Hegel’s concept of 
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Father Abbot has given retreat conferences recently to 
Carmelite community at Kirkedge, Sheffield. 


* * * 


Dom Stephen was taken seriously ill in the course of a joun 
shortly before Christmas. The immediate crisis passed, and | 
hoped to announce his return to Downside. To our great reg: 
there is no prospect of this in the near future. His address is: 
Augustine’s Nursing Home, Upper Maze Hill, St Leonard’s-on-¢ 
Sussex. 

* * * 


The following residents at Benet House have gained Honours 
the Cambridge Tripos Examinations: Dom Martin Salmon (Histon 
Dom Laurence Kelly (Classics) and Dom Benedict Sankey (Class: 
1st Class). 


* * * 


We were glad to welcome some eighty Old Gregorians at Doy 
side last Easter. The retreat conferences were given by Dom Vic 
Farwell, and were apparently appreciated, since a supplement: 
one was requested. At the general meeting Basil Jackson v 
elected President in succession to Sir Patrick Barry, and we te 
this opportunity of expressing to the retiring President our apprec 
tion of his successful efforts during his tenure of office. 


* * * 


The new Ordo for the Easter Vigil was observed this year, and 
seems to have been the general feeling of the large congregati 
that it was most impressive. Operations continued by candlelig 
until the Gloria of the Mass, an arrangement which brought out t 
essential symbolism of the ceremony. 


* * * 


We are grateful to the Earl of Lytton for donations which ha 
been applied both to the purchase of a set of catafalque candlestic 


in stained oak, designed by Geoffrey Webb, and also to the erecti 
of the new choir stalls, 


DOWNSIDE NEWS 


wo large stone tablets bearing the names of Old Gregorians, 
in number, who gave their lives during the last war have been 
ed on the walls at the foot of the staircase which leads from the 
Nd cloister to the church. The letters have been cut by Peter 
its and have been greatly admired. 


* * * 
e Earl of Perth (1916-25) has been elected a Scottish repre- 


tive peer. 


* * * 
: e congratulate Lt-Col Sir John Reynolds, Bart, on his appoint- 
t as Sheriff of Lancaster for 1952. 
* * * 
ichael Delaney (1947-50) has made his simple profession as 
ther Christopher at Buckfast Abbey. 
! * * * 


n Korea, L. R. B. Addington (1937-41), now a Captain in the 
yal Artillery, has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 


gallantry in operations. 
* x * 


_ J. Barton has been awarded a scholarship in classics (£100) at 
us Christi College, Oxford; T. Bethell has passed into the 


yal Naval College, Dartmouth. 


ok * * 


Up to the middle of June the rst XI had won or drawn all 
ool matches, and had lost only to the Clifton Club. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH GUI 


With the opening of the nave, in July 1925, the fabric of 
Abbey Church was brought very near to completion. It was haii 
at the time as an architectural triumph, an opinion which has fou 
expression more recently in Mr E. I. Watkin’s book Catholic 
and Culture, where the nave is described (p. 161) as ‘a tour’ 
force—no mere copy, but an original variation upon the Got! 
theme—equal in quality to much medieval Gothic and ma 
satisfactory than some’. 

The latest additions to the church include the stone paving in 1 
choir and the two front rows of stalls. In al!, the cost of the full 
of eighty-four stalls, each with carved misericord and elbow hea: 
and the paving of the choir was £3,876 and this.was met from t 
funds of the Abbey Church Guild. Other outstanding featuz 
furnished by the Guild, which can be seen from the eastern end: 
the nave include the painted glass in the three windows of t 
Sacred Heart Chapel (fitted in 1912), the richly gilded canopy ov 
the Lady Statue (1918), the wrought iron gates of the Lady Chay 
(1929) and the carved oak screen in front of the organ chambe 
(1931). The oak screen was designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott; t 
others are the work of Sir Ninian Comper. The total cost of the 
was £2,312. 

Thus the work of beautifying the Abbey Church has continue 
As in the past, the value of anything further that is done will depe: 
not only on artistic merit but on the devotion of our benefactc 
without which very little would be possible. It is a real pleasu 
to be able thus publicly to acknowledge the extent of our indebte 
ness to the Guild in the past and to thank Guild members for the 
steady support. There may be some, perhaps, among the lar 
number of friends and well-wishers of Downside who would welcon 
the opportunity afforded by the Guild of becoming more close 
associated with the Abbey Church and all that it stands for, 
co-operating in its adornment by annual subscriptions of a guinea | 
more, and of sharing in the Masses which are offered regularly f 
Guild members whether living or dead. Anyone who would Iii 
further information is cordially invited to write to the Abbot, or 
the Secretary of the Abbey Church Guild. A flourishing Guild is 0 
best hope that the Abbey Church will become ever more worthy 
the monastic traditions of our country in Catholic times. 
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